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F all the efforts of philofophical inveftigation, thofe feem 
to be not only the moft arduous, but the moft ufeful 
likewife, which are intended to elucidate the natute and prin- 
ciples of eloquence. Under this title, taken in the largeft 
acceptation of the word, may be comprehended whatever 
modes of expreffion in difcourfe or writing, convince the 
judgment, delight the imagination, and either excite or re« 
ftrain the paffions by an irrefiftible efficacy, Eloquence in 
this fenfe is conne&ed both with the moft important objeés, 
and the moft elegant amufements in life. In refpe& to the 
former of thefe relations the principal fcenes of its dominion 
are the fenate, the bar, and the pulpit; and in regard to the 
latter, it is univerfally acknowledged to be the great dictator 
of tafte, fublimity, propriety, and beauty, in the various pro- 
du&tions of literature. According to this diftin&tion of the 
provinces in which it may be exercifed, the rhetorical art ape - 
pears to be fo firmly attached to the principles of criticifm, 
that it is by a conformity alone to thefe that it ever can ei« 
ther be perfeétéd, or exerted with any degree of fuccefs. To 
inveftigate the origin and foundation of thofe principles 
is the defign of the work before us, in the profeciting 
of which the ingenious author has liad recourfe to the deepeft 
recefles of philofophy. 
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2 Campbell's Philofophy of Rhetoric. 


It appears that Dr. Campbell entered on this inquiry as 
early as the year 1750, when a part of thefe eflays was 
compofed ; fince which time he has refumed the fubje& at dif. 
ferent periods, as leifure from other avocations ehented him 
Opportunity. 

The firft of thefe volumes is divided into two books, which 
are each fubdivided into diftin& chapters and feétions. In the 
beginning of the work, the author enquires into the nature 
and foundations of eloquence, or ** that art or talent by 
which the difcourfe is adapted to its end.” He obferves that 
allthe encs of fpeaking are reducible to four; every fpeech 
being intended to enlighten the underftanding, to pleafe the 
imagination, to move the paffions, or to -influence the will. 


After delineating the general character of thefe feveral fpecies 


of eloquence, the author proceeds in the fecond chapter to 
treat of wit, humour, and ridicule. Concerning the former 
of thefe he remarks in the firft fefion, that it is the defign 
of wit to excite in the mind an agreeable furprize, arifing 
folely from the imagery employed, or the ftrange aflemblage 
of ideas; and he diftinguifhes it into three kinds, according 
to the different. ways in which it- operates. ‘I'he firft. kind 
confifts in debafing things pompous or /eemingly grave: the 
fecond, in aggrandizing things little and frivolous: and the 
laft, in fetting ordinary obje&ts, by means not only remote 
but apparently contrary, in a particular and uncommon point - 
of view. Thefe feveral fpecies of wit are afterwards. illuftrated 
by pertinent obfervations, and appofite examples from Englifh 
ets. 

PThe fecond fection is employed i in explaining the nature and 
province of humour, which the author obferves may be cone 
fidered as the pathetic in this inferior fphere of eloquence, 
The chara@eriftics. of .wit and humour, with. the. circume 
ftances which difcriminate them from the higher fpecies of 
eloquence, are aptly illuftrated by the fimilitude contained in 
the following quotation. 


¢ Wit and humour, as above explained, commonly concur in 
a tendency to provoke laughter, by exhibiting a curious and 
unexpected affinity ; the firft generally by comparifon, either die 
re&t or implied, the fecond by connecting in fome other relation, 
{uch as caufality or vicinity, objects apparently the moft difli- 
milar and heterogeneous; which incongruous affinity, we may 
remark by the way, gives the true meaning of the word oddity, 
and is the proper object of laughter. 
‘ The difference between thefe and that grander kind of elo- 
uence treated in the firft part of this chapter, I thall, if pof- 
fible, ftill farther illuftrate, by a few fimilitudes borrowed from 
the optical fcience. ‘The latter may be conceived as a plain 
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Campbell’, Philofophy of Rhetoric: iz 
fitirror, which faithfully refle&ts the objeét, in color, figure, 

fize, and pofture. Wit, on the contrary, Proteus-like, transé 

forms itfelf into a variety of fhapes. It is now a convex {pe- 

culum, which gives a juft repretentation in form and colour, 

but withal reduces the greatelt objeéts to the moft defpicable 

littlenefs ; now a concave fpeculum, which {wells the {malleft _ 
trifles to an €normous magnitude; now again a fpeculum of a 

cylindrical, a conical, or an irregular make, which, though in 

colour, and even in attitude, it reflects a pretty ftrong refem- 

blance, widely varies the proportions, Humour, when we cons 

fider the contrariety of its effeéts, contempt and laoghter, 

(which conftitute what in one word is termed derifon) to that 

fympathy and love often produced by the pathetic, may in re- 

{pect of thefe be aptly compared to a concave mirrour, when 

the objeét is placed beyond the focus; in which cafe it appears 

by reflection, both diminifhed and inverted, circumfances which 

happily adumbrate the contemptible -and the ridiculous.’ 


In the third fe@ion the author confiders the nature and 
application of ridicule, the poignancy of which, he obferves, 
has a fimilar effe& in trivial fubjeéts, to that ptoduced by 
the vehement fpecies of oratory in folemn and important mat- 
ters. He remarks at the fame time, that the difference be- 
tween thefe two modifications of eloquence is not entirely re- 
ftri&ted to the dignity of the fubje&; ridicule being alfo fitter 
for refuting error than for fupporting truth, and for reftrain- 
ing from wrong condué, than for exciting to the praétice of 
what is right. : 

Having produced a variety of obfetvations on this fubjeét, 
and likewile confirmed them by examples, the author defends, 
in the third chapter, the do&rine advanced in the fecond. 
He there enters upon an explanation of Ariftotle’s account 
of the ridiculous, which he evinces to be conformable to the 
principles laid down in the prefent work. He next ex- 
amines Hobbes’s account of laughter, who has defined it ** a 
‘fudden glory, arifing from a fudden congeptign of fome emi- 
nency in ourfelves, by comparifon with the iffirmity of others, 
. or with our own formerly.” This theory Dr. Campbell juftly 
‘cenfures, as being in fome refpe& partial, and in fome re- 
Spec falfe ; and he feems to have difcovered the true fource of 
the error of Hobbes on this fubje&t, by imputing it to too 
narrow a view of the affociated principles which jointly con- 
ftitute the foundation of ridicule. Among other arguments 
produced to refute the Hobbefian doftrine, the following 
deferve to be confidered as particularly ftriking and de- 
cifive. 


_* Befides, where wit is really pointed, which conftitutes ri- 
Cicule, that it is not from what gives the conceit of our own 
B 2 emi- 
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eminence by comparifon, but purely from the odd affemblage 
of ideas, that the laughter {prings, is evident from this, that if 
you make but a trifling alteration on the expreflion, fo as to de- 
‘ftroy the wit (which often turns in a very little circumftance), 
‘without altering the real import of the fentence, (a thing not 
only poffitle but eafy) you will produce the fame opinion, and 
the fame contempt ; and confequently will give the fame fubject 
of triumph, yet without the leaft tendency to laugh: and con- 
verfely, in reading a well-written fatire, a man may be much 
diverted by the wit, whofe judgment is not convinced by the ri- 
dicule or infinuated argument, and whofe former efteem of the 
objec is not in the leaft impaired. Indeed, men’s telling their 
own blunders, even blunders recently committed, and laughin 
at them, a thing not uncommon in very rifible difpofitions, 1s 
utterly inexplicable on Hobbes’s fyftem. For, to confider the 
thing only with regard to the laugher himfelf, there is to him 
no fubje& of glorying, that.is not counterbalanced by an equal 
fubject of humiliation, (he being both the perfon laughing, and 
the’ perfon laughed at) and thefe two fubjefis muft deftroy one 
another, With regard to others, he appears folely under the 
notion of inferiority, as the perfon triumphed over.. Indeed, as 
in ridicule, agreeably to the doctrine here propounded, there is 
always fome degree, often but a very flight degree of .con- 
tempt; it is not every charaéter, I acknowledge, that is fond 
of prefenting to others fach fubjects of mirth. Wherever one 
fhews a pronenefs to it, it is demonftrable that on that perfon 
fociality and the love of laughter have much greater influence, 
than vanity or felf-conceit: fince, for the fake of fharing with 
others in the joyous entertainment, he can fubmit to the mor- 
tifying circumftance of being the fubje&t. This, however, is 
in effet no more than enjoying the {weet which predominates, 
notwithitanding a little of the bitter with which it. is mingled. 
The laugh in this cafe is fo far from being expreffive of the 
paflion, that it is produced in fpite of the paflion, which ope- 
rates againft it, and if ftrong enough, would effectually re- 
ftrain it. ‘ 

¢ But it is impoflible that there could be any enjoyment to 
him on the. othér hy pothefis, which makes the laughter merely 
the expreflion of a triumph, oceafioned by the fudden difplay 
of one’s own comparative excellence, a triumph in which the 

rfon derided could not partake. In this cafe, on the con- 
trary, he muft undoubtedly fuftain the part of the weeper, (ac- 
cording to the account which the fame author has ” ep of that 
oppofite paflion, as he calls it) and ‘* fuddenly fall out with 
himfelf, .on the fudden conception of defe&t.”” To fuppofe that 
a perfon in laughing enjoys the contempt of himfelf as a mat- 
ter of exultation over his own infirmity, is of a piece with 
Cowley’s defcription of Envy exaggerated to abfurdity, wherein 
fhe is faid, 


¢ To envy at the praife herfelf had won. 
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In the fame way, a mifer may be faid to grudge the money 
that himfelf hath got,- ora glutton the repafts; for the luft of 
praife as much terminates in felf, as avarice or gluttony. It is 
-a ftrange fort of theory which makes the fruftration of a paffion, 
and the gratification, the fame thing.’ 


The fourth chapter treats of the relation which eloquence 
bears to logic and grammar. The author obferves that there 
are two things in every difcourfe which principally claim our 
attention, viz. the fenfe and the expreffion; by the former of 
which rhetoric holds of logic, and by the latter of gram- 
mar. After elucidating the fubferviency of thefe arts to the 
purpofes of eloquence, our author paffes to the fifth chapter, 
where he confiders the different fources of evidence, and the 
different fubjeéts to which they are refpetively adapted. In 
the firft feftion he inquires into intuitive evidence, under the 
feveral divifions of mathematical axioms, confcioufnefs, and 
common fenfe. In the fecond fe@ion he. explains the rature 
of dedudtive evidence, diftinguifhing ic into the fcientific and 
moral divifions, and remarking the difference between them. 
He then confiders the fubdivifions of mora! reafoning, under 
the heads of experience, analogy, teftimony, and calculations 
of chances. and concludes with re-examining the fuperiority 
of fcientific evidence. In profecuting the fubje&s which are 
treated in this chapter, the author may appear to have made 
a digreffion from the principal defign of the work ;. but-when 
it is remembered that one of the, great ends of rhetoric is to 
afford conviction to the underftanding, it muft. be acknow- 
ledged that the various kinds of evidence are of fuch im- 
portance as to juftify an inveftigation of them in a treatife on 
that art, For our own part, we cannct help regarding thefe 
philofophical difquifitions as replete with the cleareft tefti- 
mony of the author’s ingenuity and difcernment ; and ‘there 
arifes a ftrong prefumption in favour of the doctrines: main- 
tained in the fubfequent pages of thefe volumes, that a.foun- 
dation is laid: for them fe ample jin ‘extent, and fecured by 
principles of fo great ftability.. , 

The-fixth chapter is employed on the nature.and ufe of 
the fcholaftic art of fyllogizing; an art which the author 
juftly confiders as having. been of little or no utility towards 
the difcovery of truth, and ferving rather to obftru& than pro- 
mote the advancement of knowledge. : 

The feventh chapter treats of the confideration which the 
fpeaker ought to have of the hearers as men in general ; 
where the author afterwards inquires, under diftin® feGions, 
into the confideration to which they are entitled as endowed 

with underftanding, imagination, memory, and paflions, 
B 3 the 
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the fifth feAion he enumerates the circumftances that are 
chiefly inftrumental in operating on the paffions ; and thofe 
he reduces.to the feven following heads, which are alfo fe- 
parately confidered, viz. probability, plaufibility, importance, 
proximity of time, relation to the perfons concerned, and in- 
tereft. in the confequences. The fixth fetion contains ad- 
ditional obfervations relative to the exciting of -paffion ; and in 
the feventh the author enquires how an unfavourable paffion 
may be calmed. 

Having pointed out the arts to be employed by the fpeaker 
in engaging the mental faculties in his fervice, Dr. Campbell. 
proceeds, in the eighth chapter, to examine the confideration 
which opght to be had of the hearers, as fuch men in’ par- 
ticular; and in the ninth, the confideration which the fpeaker 
ought to have of himfelf. In the tenth chapter, the dif- 
ferent kinds of public fpeaking in ufe among the moderns 
are compared, with a view to their different. advantages in 
refpe& of eloquence; namely, in regard to the fpeaker, the 
perfons addreffled, the fubje&t, the occafion, and the end in 


‘view, 


In the eleventh chapter the ingenious inquirer inveftigates 
the caufe of that pleafure whith we receive from objeéts or re- 
ptefentations that excite pity and other painful feelings. Va- 
rious hypothefes have been invented for the folution of this 
curious problem, which feems hithertg to have baffled the ut- 


‘ moft efforts of the writers on that fubjeq. The firft hypothefis 
-which our author confiders is that of the abbé dp Bos, who 


imputes the pleafure we receive from tragic reprefentations, 
to the relief they afford the mind from the difagreeable lift- 
Jeffnefs into which it falls, when it has nothing to employ 
jts attention, or to awake the paffions. Dr. Campbell admits 
that there is fome weight in thefe obfervations, which may ac- 
count for ‘the pleafure taken in gaming, hunting, and fe- 
veral other diverfions and fports; but he thinks they do not 
afford a fatisfaf&tory folution of fome other confiderations that 
relate to the fubje@; the moft that can be concluded from 
the abbé’s premiles, being the ntility of exciting paffion of 
fome find or other, but nothing which can evince the fyperior 


- fitnefs of the diftre(sful affeétions. 


The next hypothefis is that of Fontenelle, who Jays it down 
as a general principle, that however different the feelings of 
pleafure and of pain are in themfelves, they differ not much 
jn their capfe ; that the movement of pleafure pufhed a little 
too far, becomes pain; and that the movement of pain a 
Jittle moderated, becomes pleafure. For an illuftration of 
this he gives an example of tickling. Qur- author sat not 
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7 
deny that there are feveral other fimilar inftances, in which 


the obfervation appears to hold; but he juftly difapproves of 


founding a theory on a few inftances not fufficiently conclu- 
five, | 


* Let us make the experiment, fays he, how the application 
of this doctrine to the paffions of the mind will anfwer. And 
for our greater fecurity againft miftake, let us begin with the 
fimpleft cafes in the direét, and not im the reflex or fympathetic 
paflions, in which hardly ever any feeling or affection comes 
alone. A merchant lofeth all his fortune by a fhipwreck, and 
is reduced at one ftroke from opulence to indigence. Hibs grief, 
we may fuppofe, will be very violent. If he had loft half his 
fiock only, it is natural to think he woald have borne the lofs 
more eafily ; though ftill he would have been affe&ted : -perhaps 
the lofs of fifty pounds he would have fcarcely felt; but I 
fhould be glad to know how much the movement or paflion muft 
be moderated; or, in other words, as the difference arifeth 
folely from the different degrees of the caufe, how {mall the 
lofs mufl be, when the fentiment or feeling of it begins to be 
converted into a real pleafure: forto me it both not appear na- 
tural that any the moft trifling lofs, were it of a fingle hhilling, 
fhould be the fubjeét of pofitive delight. 

‘ But to try another inftance, a grofs and public infult com- 
monly provokes a very high degree of refentment, and gives a 
moft pungent vexation to a perfon of fenfibility.. I would 
gladly know, whether a f{maller affront, or fome flight inftance 
of neglect or contempt, gives fuch a perfon any pleafure. Try 
the experiment alfo on friendfhip. and hatred, and you will find 
the fame fuccefs. As the warmeft friendthip is highly agreeable 
to the mind, ‘the flighteft liking is alfo agreeable, though in a 
lefs degree. Perfect hatred is a kind of torture to the breaf 
that harbours it, which. will not be found capable'of ‘being mi 
tigated into pleafure ; for there is no degree of ill-will without 
pain. The gradation in the caufe and in the effect, are entirely 
cotrefpondent. 

‘ Nor can any jaf conclufion be drawn from the affections 
of the body, as in thefe the confequence is often folely im- 
putable to a certain proportion of firength, in the caufe that 
operates, to the prefent difpofition of the organs. ‘ But thongh 
I cannot find that in any uncompounded.'paffion the moft re- 
-mote degrees are productive of: fuch contrary effects, [ do not 
deny that when different paffions are blegded, fome of them 
pleafing and fome painful, the pleafure or the pain of thofe 
‘which predominate, may, through the wonderfyl mechanifm 
of our mental frame, be confiderably augmented by the mix- 
ture. 

‘ The only truth which, as‘1 hinted already, I can difcover 
in the preceding hypothefis, is, that the mind in certain cafes 
avails icfelf of the notion of falfehood, in order to prevent the 
reprefentation or narrative from producing too ftrong an ef- 
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fe& upon the imagination, and confequently to relieve itfelf 
from fuch an excefs of paffion, as could not otherwife fail ta 
be painful. But let it be obferved, that this notion is not a ne- 
ceflary concomitant of the pleafure that refults from pity and 
other fuch affections, but is merely accidental. It was remarked 
above, that if the pathetic exceeds a certain meafure, from be- 
ing very pleafant it becomes very painful. Then the mind re- 
curs to every expedient, and to difbelief amongft others, by 
which it may be enabled to difburden itfelf of what diftreffeth 
it. .And indeed, whenever this recourfe is had by any, itis@ 
fure indication that, with regard to fuch, the poet, orator, or 
hiftorian, hath exceeded the proper meafure. 

_ * But that this only holds when we are too deeply interefted 
by the fympathetic forrow, will appear from the following con- 
fiderations: firft, from the great pains often taken by writers 
(whofe defign is certainly not to’ fhock, but to pleafe their 
feaders) to make the moft moving ftories they relate, be firmly 
believed ; fecondly, from the tendency, nay fondnefs of the ge- 
nerality of mankind, to believe what moves them, and their 
averfenefs, to be convinced that itis a fi@tion. This can re- 
fult only from the confcioufnefs that, in ordinary cafes, dif- 
belief, by weakening their pity, would diminith, inftead of in- 
creafing, their pleafure. They muft be very far then from en- 
tertaining Fontenelle’s notion, that it is néceflary to the pro- 
ducing of that pleafure; for we cannot well fufpect them of a 
plot agajnft their own enjoyment: thirdly, and laftly, from the 
delight which we take in reading or hearing the moft tragical 
narrations of orators and hiftorians, of the reality of which we 
entertain no doubt; I might add, in revolving in our own 
minds, and in relating to others, difaftrous incidents, which 
have fallen within the compafs of our own knowledge, and as 
a confequently, we have an abfolute affurance of the 

oe : , . | : 

The third hypothefis examined is Mr. Hume’s, from which 
our author affirms that he has reaped no more fatisfa€tion 
than from thofe of the French writers. Mr. Hume’s opinion 
is, that the pleafure received from tragedysproceeds from the 
eloquence with which the melancholy fcene is reprefented. 
In refutation of this hypothefis, which appears to have been 
intended as fupplementary to that of Fontenelle, Dr. Camp- 
bell obferves, that neither of thefe writers feems to have care- 


fully enqugh attended to one particular, which of itfelf might 


have fhown the infufficiency of their fyftems. The particular 
alluded to is, that pity, if it exceed not a certain degree, 
gives pleafure to the mind, when excited by the original ob- 
je&ts in diftrefs, as well as by the reprefentations made by 


poets, painters, and orators: and, on the contrary, if it.ex- 


ceed a certain degree, it is on the whole painful, whether 
awakened by the real objeéts of pity, or roufed by the ex- 
; hibitions 
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hibitions of the hiftorian or of the poet. Our author there- 
fore contends, that though Mr. Hume fhould be admitted to 
have accounted fully for the impreffion made by the poet and 
fhe orator, we are as far as ever from the difcovery of the 
caufe why pity excited by the objects themfelves, when no elo- 
quence recommends it, is on the whole, if not excefflive, a 
pleafant emotion. . 

For the remaining arguments brought to invalidate Mr, 
Hume’s hypothefis we refer our readers to the work, 

The laft hypothefis cited by our author, is taken from the 
Adventurer, N° CX. But this, as he obferves, is no other 
than the antiquated do&trine of Hobbes, re-publifhed with 
improvements. 

After reprobating the feveral opinions which have been ad- 
vanced for the folution of the problem in queftion, Dr. Camp- 
bell has delivered an hypothefis of his own on this metaphy- 
fical fubje&t. Before we prefent our readers with his expla- 
nation we fhall lay before them the feveral obfervations on 
which his opinion is founded, but without entering into any 
account of the arguments by which they are elucidated and 
enforced. - | 

His firft obfervation is, that almoft all the fimple paffions 
of which the mind is fufceptible, may be divided into ‘twa 
claffes, the pleafant and the painful. The fecond obfervation 
is, that there is an attraction or affociation among the paf- 
fions, as well as among the ideas of the mind. The third, 
that pain of every kind generally makes a deeper impreffion 
on the imagination than pleafure does, and is longer retained 
by the memory, ‘The fourth, that from a group of paffions 
affociated together, and having the fame obje&t, fome of which 
are of the pleafant, others of the painful kind; if the plea- 
fant predominate, there arifeth often a greater and a more 
durable pleafure to the mind, than would refult from thefe, 
if alone and unmixed. The fifth obfervation is, that under 
the name of pity may be included all the emotions excited by 
tragedy. As this remark, however, is contradictory to eftab- 
lithed opinion, it is neceflary that we produce the author’s ar- 
guments on the fubjeét. : 

_ © The paffions moved by tragedy have been commonly faid 
to be pity and terror. This enumeration is more popular than 
hilofophical, even though adopted by the Stagyrite himéfelf. 
For what is pity but a participation by fympathy in the woes 
of others, and the feelings natarally confequent upon them, of 
whatever kind they be, their fears as well as forrows: whereas, 
this way of contradiftinguifhing terror from pity, would make 
one who knew nothing of tragedy but from the definition, ima- 
gine, that it were intended to make us compaffionate others in 
. trouble, 
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trouble, and dread mifchief to ourfelves. If this were really 
the cafe, I believe there are few or none who would find any 

leafure in this fpecies of entertainment. Of this there is ac- 
cefs to witnefs an example, when, as hath fometimes hap- 
pened, in the midft of the performance, the audience are 
alarmed with the fudden report, that the houfe hath taken fire, 
or when they hear a noife which makes them fufpec that the 
roof or walls are falling. Then, indeed, terror ftares in every 
countenance ; but fuch a terror as gives no degree of pleafure, 
and is fo.far from coalefcing with the paffions raifed by the tra- 

edy, that, on the contrary, it expels them altogether, and 
sited not in the mind, for fome time at leaft, another idea or 
refletion, but what concerns perfonal fafety.’ 


The fixth and laft odfervation on this head is, that pity is 


not a fimple paffion, but a group of paffions ftrialy united 


by affociation, and as it were blended, by entering in the 
fame object. 


Having premifed the author’s general obfervations, we fhall 


fubjoin, in his own words, the hypothefis which he has founded 
upon them. : 


« There are then in pity, thefe three different emotions: firft, 
commiferation, purely painful; fecondly, benevolence, or a defire 
of the relief and happinefs of the obje& pitied, a paffion, as 
was already obferved, of the intermediate kind ; thirdly, lowe, 
in which is always implied one of the nobleft and moft exqui- 
fite pleafures, whereof the foul is fufceptible, and which is it- 
felf, in moft cafes, fuficient to give a counterpoife of pleafure 
to the whole. 

¢ For the further confirmation of this theory, let it be re- 
marked, that orators and poets, in order to ftrengthen this af- 
fociation and union, are at pains to adorn the character of him 
for whom théy would engage our pity, with every amiable qua- 
lity, which, in a confiftency with probability, they can crowd 
into it. Op the contrary, when the charaéter is hateful, the 
perfon’s misfortunes are unpitied. Sometimes they even oc- 
cafion a pleafure of a very different kind ; namely, that which 
the mind naturally takes in viewing the juft punifhment of de- 
merit. When the character hath fuch a mixture of good and 
odious qualities, as that we can neither withhold our commi- 
feration, nor beftow our love; the mind is then torn oppofite 
ways at once, by pafflions which, inftead of uniting, repel one 
another. Hence the piece becomes fhocking and difguftful. 
Such, to a certain degree, in my judgment, the tragedy of 
Venice Preferved, wherein the hero, notwithftanding feveral 
good qualities, is a villain anda traitor, will appear to every 
well-difpofed mind. All the above cafes, if attended to, 


will be found exactly to tally with the hypothefis here fug- 
, gefted. 


‘ All 
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£ All the anfwer then which Iam able to produce, upon the 
whole, and which refults from the foregoing ob{ervations, is 
this: the principal pleafure in pity arifeth from its own nature, 
or from the nature of thofe paflions of which it is compounded, 
and not from any thing extrinfic or adventitious. The tender 
emotions of love which enter into the compofition, fweeten the 
commiferation or fympathetic forrow; the commiferation gives 
a ftability to thofe emotions, with which otherwife the mind 
would foon be cloyed, when direGted towards a perfon, ima- 
ginary, unknown, or with whom we are totally unacquainted. 
‘The very benevolence or wifh of contributing to his relief, af- 
fords an occupation to the thoughts, which agreeably roufes 
them.- It impels the mind to devife- expedients by which the 
unhappy perfon (if our pity is excited by fome prefent cala- 
mitous incident) may be, or (if it is awaked by the art of the 
poet, the orator, or the hiftorian) might have been, re- 
lieved from his diftrefs. Yet the whole movement of the com- 
bined affections is not converted into pleafure ; for though the 
uneafinefs of the melancholy paflions be overpowered, it is not 
effaced by fomething ftronger of an oppofite kind.’ 


The hypothefis advanced by Dr. Campbell relative to this 
curious fubje& of fpeculation, it muft be acknowledged is in- 
genious, and feems to be totally unembarraffed with any of 
thofe difficulties in which all the others are involved.—Being 
atrived at the conclufion of the firft book of this elaborate 
-work, we fhall defer the further account of it until our next 
Review. 


= 





A Tour in Ireland in 1775. With a Map, and a View of 
the Salmon-leap at Ballyfhannon. 8v0. 5s. boards. Robfon. 


Adour a twelvemonth ago we gave an account of Mr. 
Twifs’s Travels through Portugal and Spain *, in which 
he related with great minutenefs the obfervations he had 
-made on the ftate and inhabitants of thofe countries. Un- 
commonly extenfive as has been the tour which this gentleman 
performed on the continent, he feems ftill to retain the laud- 
able curiofity of vifiting other parts of the world; a curiofity 
which, when accompanied with fo communicative a difpo- 
fition, is not only produétive of rational entertainment to the 
individual, but is-even rendered extremely fubfervient to the 
gratification of the public. This effeé is particularly favoured 
by the natural propenfity to obfervation which Mr. Twils dif- 
covers, as well as by the dire€ting his attention to fuch coun- 





t See Crit. Rev. vol. xxxix. Pp. 303, 351. 
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tries as have hitherto been the leaft frequently reforted .to, 

from any motive of enquiry. 
For the accomplifhment of this Tour Mr. Twifs fet out | 

from London in May, 1775, and proceeded by the way of 


Bath, on which place we cannot avoid prefenting our readers 
with his lively remarks. 


‘ The Circus, which is two hundred and feventy-two feet in 
diameter, and in the circumference of which is contained a 
range of a hundred and five windows in each ftory, would, with 
a few alterations, make a magnificent amphitheatre for bull- 
fights, were thofe exhibitions ufed in Britain. The watch-box 
in the center appears like a common receptacle for the filth of 
the houfes which encircle it. The fharp-pointed obelifk in the 
middle of the fquare is a véritable aiguille, and is the only one 
of the kind in Europe; the paintings and vafes in Spring-gar- 
dens are execrable to the laft degree; and after a virtuofo has: 
had the misfortune of beholding thefe objeéts, he may conclude 
the day in character, by {pending his evening at the fign of the 
Shakefpeare and Greyhound. 

‘ He may alfo obferve the votive crutches, &c. which are 
hung up by way of ornamenting the baths, and are fo many 
monuments of the devout gratitude of the patients who have 
luckily recovered the ufe of their limbs (though not of their 
underftanding) by ufing the waters. All thefe remarks may be 
obviated by only taking away the watch-box, curtailing the 
point of the obelifk, white-wafhing the paintings, breaking the 
vafes, uncoupling the Greyhound from Shakefpeare, and re- 
turning the crutches to the owners.’ 


Mr. Twifs informs us that he landed in Ireland with an 
_ opinion that the inhabitants were addied to drinking, given 
to hofpitality, and apt to blunder, or make dulls ; but he 
foon found that in this prepoffeflion he had been miftaken. 
Hofpitality and drinking, he acknowledges, were formerly 
much pradiifed, but fince the excefles of the table have been 
prudently exploded, hofpitality is now far from being carried 
to an extraordinary degree. 

The manner in which he vindicates the people of Ireland 
from the national opprobrium, appears to be juft and fenfible. 

* Some years ago, (perhaps half a century) when the Englifh 
language was but little underftood by the common Irifh, it was 
not to be wondered at, that they frequently ufed improper 
words, and blundered, becaufe, as the [rifh was their ‘native 
tongue, and the Englifh an acquired one, they thought in one 
language, and exprefied themfelves in another, the difadvan- 
tage of which is obvious; but as at prefent almoft all the: pea- 
fants.onderftand the Englifh language, they converfe with as 
much propriety as any perfons of their clafs in England, or any 
where elfe,” ; 
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In regard to the fine arts, it is his opinion that Ireland is 
yet confiderably behind the reft of Europe; and he thinks 
that this circumftance ought partly to be imputed to the un- 
fettled ftate of the country, arifing from the civil commotions 
with which it was agitated for fo great a length of time. 
Allowance being made for the baneful effects of thofe tur- 
bulent periods, he regards it as a matter of wonder that the 
ifland fhould even be fo forward in elegant improvements. 
Such, however, we are informed is the prefent ftate of Ire- 
land, that out of Dublin, and its environs, there is hardly a 
fingle capital picture, ftatue, or building, to be found in the 
whole kingdom. Mufic, it alfo appears, is not cultivated 
beyond the abovementioned limits, to any degree of per- 
fe€tion ; fo that in making the tour of Ireland, it is faid that 
nothing is to be expected but the beauties of nature, anda 
few modern antiquities; to which we are forry to add, the 
ignorance and poverty of the lower clafs of the inhabitants, 
That there is too much foundation for this remark, it will be 
obvious from the following paflage. 


¢ The out-fkirts of Dublin confift chiefly of huts, which are 
termed cabbins ; they are made of mud dried, and moftly with- 
out either chimney or window; and in thefe miferable dwell- 
ings, far the greater part of the inhabitants of Ireland linger 
out a wretched exiftence. There is generally a {mall piece of 
ground annexed to each cabbin, which produces a few po- 
tatoes: and on thefe potatoes, and milk, the common Irihh 
fubfift all the year round, without tafting bread or meat, ex- 
cept perhaps at Chriftmas once or twice; what little the men 
can obtain by their labour, or the women by their fpinning, 
is ufually confumed in whifky, which is a {pirituous liquor 
refembling gin. Shoes and ftockings are feldom worn by thefe 
beings, who feem to form a diftin& race from the reft of 
mankind.’ 


Our author confirms the obfervation that there are no 
{nakes, nor any venomous animals or infeéts in Ireland ; 
neither are there any toads, moles, or mole-crickets. Even 
frogs were unknown in the country till 1699, when they are 
faid to have been firft imported from England. 

Mr. Twifs juftly obferves, that to aflign any reafon for 
this peculiar exemption from noxious animals would be dif- 
ficult, as being merely conjectural. He thinks it is evident, 
however, that it cannot be owing to the moifture of the foil, 
becaufe the moft enormous ferpents are generated in the 
fwamps of North America. Snakes, we are told, have been 
‘imported into Ireland, and have always perifhed in a fhort 
time. 

With 
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With refpe& to the cuftoms peculiar to the Irifh gentry, 
Mr. Twifs informs us that he knows of only three; one of 
which, however, is of fuch a nature, that we heartily with the 
ladies, who aresfaid to be the moft notorious trefpaffers, would 
refute the accufation. 


‘. The firft is that of having conftantly boiled eggs for break- 
faft with their tea (the Scotch eat marmalade and {weetmeats to 
their bread and butter.) . 

‘ The fecond is the univerfal ufe of potatoes, which form a 
ftanding difh at every meal; thefe are eaten by way of bread, 
even the ladies indelicately placing them on the table-cloth, on 
the fide of their plate, after peeling them. The filthy cuftom 
of ufing water-glaffes after meals is as commen as in England ; 
it may poflibly be endeavoured to be excufed, by pleading the 
natural unfociablenefs of the Britifh, who if obliged to with- 
draw to wafh, would feldom rejoin their company ; but then it 
may be urged that no well-bred perfons touch their victuals 
with their fingers, and confequently fuch ablutions ought to be 
unneceflary. 

¢ The third cuftom is that of forging franks, which is pretty 
univerfal; the ladies in particular ufe this privilege: they en- 
deavour to excufe themfelves, fome by faying that the members 
of parliament have given them leave to ufe their names; others, 
who, it is prefumed are ftaunch patriots, by pleading that the 
revenues of the poft-office are mifapplied, and that they think 
it meritorious to leffen thofe revenues , others, that the offence 
is trivial and harmlefs, and that there is no law againft it; in 

which they are miftaken, as there is an at of parliament, 
which renders it a felony of féven years tranfportation. I could 
not convince them that thele fine reafons were inconclufive and 
unfatisfa€tory ; but was myfelf convinced of the truth of what — 
I affert, by feeing more than one lady of rank counterfeit the 
fignatures of many perfons, with fo perfect an imitation, that 
i muft do them the juftice to fay that they could fearcely be 
diftinguifhed from the originals. However, it is not every 
lady that has either the talent or the inclination to make ufe 
of this ingenious art: and as a further alleviation, I have been 
informed that all the inhabitants of a town have fometimes had 
leave to frank letters in their member’s name.’ 


It will, we doubt not, afford fome compenfation to the 
Irifh ladies for the charge abovementioned, that this’ inge- 
nuous traveller acknowledges they are extremely well educated, 
The fingle ladies of that country, he adds, are far from being 
difguftingly referved, and as far from countenancing ill-bred 
familiarity. 

Having mentioned the moft remarkable circumftances in 
the natural hiftory of Ireland, and the more peculiar cuftoms 
of the inhabitants, we fhall refer our readers to the narrativé 
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for the account.of the author’s travels over the ifland, cons 
tenting ourfelves with only inferting the defcription of the ex- 
traordinary falmen-leap at Ballyfhannon. 


* The falmon in coming from the fea, are necéflarily obliged 
at Ballyfhannon to leap up this cafcade; and it is hardly cre- 
dible, but to thofe who have been eye-witneffes, that thefe fith 
fhould be able to dart themfelves near fourteen feet perpen- 
dicular out of the water; and allowing for the curvature, they 
leap at leaft twenty. I remained hours in obferving them ; 
they do not always fucceed at the firft leap; fometimes they 
bound almoft to the fummit, but the falling water dafhes them 
down again; at other times they dart head-foremoft, and fide- 
long upon a rock, remain ftunned for a few moments, and then 
ftruggle into the water again ; when they are fo lucky as to reach 
the top, they fwim out of fightin a moment. They do not 
bound from the furface of the water, and it cannot be known 
from what depth they take their leap ; it is probably performed 
by a forcible fpring with their tails bent; for the chief ftrength 
of moft fifth lies in the tail. They have often been fhot, or 
caught with ftrong barbed hooks fixed to a pole, during their 
flight, as it may be termed, and inftances have been known of 
women catching them in their aprons. At high water the fall 
is hardly three feet, and then the fifh fwim up that eafy ac- 
clivity without leaping. Sometimes I have feen at low water 
fifty or fixty of thefe leaps in an hour, and at other times only 
two or three. I placed myfelf on a rock on the brink of the 
cafcade, fo that I had the pleafure of feeing the furprifing ef- 
forts of thefe beautiful fith clofe to me, and at the bottom of 
the fall porpoifes and feals tumbling and playing among the 
waves ; and fometimes a feal carries off a falmon under his 
fins,’ 


To the detail which Mr. Twifs has given of this Tour, oc- 
cafionally enlivened with the obfervations of fome other writers, 
‘he has fubjoined an Appendix, containing a variety of ju- 
dicious remarks on the methods of travelling, which are worthy, 
of being perafed by thofe who have any intention of making a 
vifit to foreign parts. 





On the Legiflation and the Commerce of Corn; wherein the Queftions 
felating to Exportation, Importation, Bounties, Probibitions, Pro- 
wifons of Corn by public Authority, &c. are fully diftuffd. 

"Iranflated from the French. To which, fome Notes are added. 
Sve. 5s. fewed. Longman, | 


HIS fenfible and animated treatife is divided into four 
parts, under which the following fubje&s-are confidered: 
refpectively, viz. the exportation of cofh ; the commerce of 
2 corm 
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corn within the kingdom ; an examination of the feverat 
known modifications, applicable to the commercé of corn ; 
and refle&tions on the-moft expedient fyftem. | : 

In order to» form a decided opinion of the political éxpe- 
diency or difadvantage of the exportation of corn, the author 
begins with inquiring into what relation it ftands to the prof- 
perity of the ftate. To determine which important queftion,; 
he examines into what the profperity of a ftate confifts; and 
this he clearly evinces is founded on the union of happinefs 
and ftrength, of which he confiders the degree of population 
as the moft certain criterion. He obferves ‘that a country 
which fhould yield much corn, and fell fome of it conftantly 
to foreigners, would have an imperfe& population ; and that a 
country which fhould never fell any corn to foreigners, but 
which fhould not make the land produce as much as it might 
do, would equally have an imperfeé&t population. He therefore 
proceeds to enquire into the influence of the exportation. of 
corn, on thofe two effential fources of the population of a ftate. 

In profecuting this fubje& he endeavours to fhew, that con- 
ftant liberty to export corn is not neceffary to the progrefs of 
agriculture in France, but may even be prejudicial to that 
end. 


‘ By the inequality of property, fays he, the encouragement 
of agriculture depends on the variety of means open to the great 
proprietors, to exchange their fuperfluous corn for other things 
agreeable to them ; and in this point of view, it feems, at firit, 
indifferent, whether this exchange is made in France or in fo- 
reign countries by means of exportation ; for in whatever man- 
ner the proprietors fell or exchange their corn, provided they 
are fatisfied, they will be encouraged to improve their lands, 
=, that important condition for agriculture will be ful- 

e€ s f 

* To this way of reafoning I anfwer, that the exchange of 
corn againft the national induftry, is much more certain and 
more encouraging for the proprietors, than the exchange of the 
fame commodity for the produétions of other countries. 

« The nearer to the proprietors of fubfiftence thofe arts and 
manufactures which pleafe them are eftablifhed, the greater 
quantity can they have of conveniencies and of the objects of 
luxury, in exchange for their corn, inafmuch as they are not 
obliged to allot part of it to pay the freight; and thus, the 
advantages which they may reap from cultivation are aug- 
mented. 

« This exchange of fubfiftence within the ftate itfelf, is alfo 
much more certain ; for the nourifhment of men being fixed by 
nature, the need of corn is neceffarily limited ; fo that the 
French proprietors cold not convert their fuperfluous corn into. 
orkes articles, by means of exportation, but fo far only as there 


fhould be a want in foreign countries, and of courfe this com- 
merce 
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tetce would be uncertain; whereas the exchange of thefe fruit 
of the earth is always affured, when the fame kingdom which 

roduted them, abounds in workmen, manufaurer$, and ar 
tifts of every {pecies. : 
« The refult of thefe obfervations is, that the extenfivenefs 


and variety of national induftry is the chief of all encouragé- 
ments that can be given to agriculture.’ 


He next fhews that eftablifhments of indaftry are the only 
means of raifing the confumption to the level of the greateft 
cultivation; and that the conftant liberty of exporting corn, 
hurts manofa&tures. That the conftant high price of corn is 
not necefiary for the encouragement of agriculture, the author 
maintains by the following rational obfervations. 


* Let us endeavour to guard againft thefe numerous illufions» 
and to reduce to plain notions the relation which there is beé- 
tween the prices of corn and the encouragement of agriculture. 
To effect this, let us begin by fuppofing the ufe of money un- 
known in a community ; the proprietor of a révenue equiva- 
lent to the annual fubfiftence of fifty men, might expreis his 
fortune in an abftract, yet intelligible manner, by faying, after 
deduGting his own nutrituré, I have forty-nine fubfiflances of 
which 1 can difpofe. 

‘ To make this fuperfuity contribute to his own happinefs, 
this proprietor would deftine thefe fubfiftances to fupport men 
without property, and he would obtain in exchange the fruit of 
their induftry. 

‘ Then any piece of work, which would require a year’s 
‘work, would neceffarily be worth a whole fubfiftance; and a 
work done in fix months would be worth only an half fub- 
fiftance. 

‘ An ingenious artift, availing himfelf of his fuperior fkill, 
and of the competition of proprietors to enjoy it, would de- 
mand for the price of his labour, not only a fubfiftance for 
himfelf, but alfo thofe of ten men devoted to his fervice ; thea 
the work of that artift would neceflarily be worth eleven’ fub- 
fiftances. 

‘ This is enovgh to fhew, how the price of the labour of the 
common man who has only ftrength, and the price of the kill 
of the ingenious mah, are both equally compofed of the price 
of fubfiitances. 

’ € Let us now introduce into this fociety fome kind of money, 
to ferve as a general meafure in all exchanges; the relations 
which we have juft now eftablifhed will not change, if the fame 
piece of money reprefents the value of the labour of a man, 
and what we have called his fubfiltance; now this is what 
could not fail of happening: for the relation which the labour 
bears to the recompence of it, does not cepgnd on the name given 
to that recompence, but on the refpective degrees of the needs 
and of the power which exift between the proprietors who ré- 
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quire the fervices of others, and the men without property who 
ferve them, | 

_ * What then will a proprietor gain by felling the fubfiftances 
in difpofal, for a greater or a lefs fum of money, if the labour 
which he wants to buy in exchange becomes dearer in pro-« 
portion ? What additional encouragement will he have to cul- 
tivation ? ' 

‘ I thall be anfwered no doubt; Your theory won’t fucceed ; 
it is too contrary to the moft common and moft general ideas ; 
it is even contradicted by experience. How will you perfuade 
us, will the poffeffors of land fay, that we have no greater in~ 
tereft in cultivating when the feptier is worth thirty livres, than 
when it is worth but twenty? Ff you will not believe us, fee 
the effect of the ecict of 1764, which, by raifing the price, by 
the liberty of exportation, has occafioned many wafte lands to be 
broken up. , 

‘ A theory that fhould’ be in conftant oppofition to facts 
‘would certainly deferve no credit; but thofe fas which ferve 
as a foundation to the objection I have ftated, do not at all de- 
itroy the propofitions which I have eftablifhed. 

‘ Ina given time, the conftant price of corn, whatever it ts, 
muit be indifferent to the proprietors of land, but the rife of 
price of that commodity is an advantage, more or lefs lafting, 
to them ; and this is enough to make that circumftance the ob-- 
jet of their wifhes, and to engage them to break up land, as 
happened by the efiedts of the edict 1764. ’ 

' © We maft therefore diflinguith between. the conftant high 
price, and the rife of price: the conftant high price of corn 
does not at all better the condition of the proprietors of land, 
becaufe the price of labour is in proportion to it; but the rife 
of price, the paffage from the low price to the high price, the 
beginning of dearnefs, procures a real advantage to thefe pro- 
prictors ; for whilft they augment the price of their commo- 
dities, they prevent the rife of the price of labour; at leaft they 
oppofe the pretenfions of the labourers, and fo long as a dif- 
proportion fubfilts, the proprietors gain by the fufferings of the 
man of toil, and thus they perceive a frefh advantage in cul- 
tivating, which may induce them to break up land. But this 
advantage difappears in proportion as the induflrious man fuc- 


ceeds in raifing the price of his time, and as the old relations are 
re-eftablifhed.” 


After a variety of important inveftigations relative to ‘the 
exportation of corn, the author proceeds, in the fecond part, 
‘to illuftrate the advantages and inconveniences of abfolute li- 
berty in the home commerce of corn; where he clearly evinces 
‘the influence of the intervention of merchants on opinion, 
‘and of opinion on price. He there fhews, that the inter- 
vention of merchan® makes corn dearer, by dimini(hing the 
number of fellers whom the confumers have to deal with; 
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fitid that it likewife contributes‘to heighten the prices, By aug. 
meéntitig the natural power of ‘the fellers of corn over the con- 
fumers. | ; Sie 

_ In the third part of the treatife the author has devoted a 
chapter to the confideration of the bounties granted by Eng- 
Jand for the exportation of corn... As this is a fubje& which fo 
much concerns. the intereft of the nation, we fiall fubmit to 
our readers fome of the obfervations made by the intelligent 
foreigner, relative to the policy of thofe laws. 


‘ It is in England only that a reward, afcertained by law, 
is given to thofe who export corn, when it is at a certain 
price. : ; 

* The refpe& entertained for the lights of a nation gives au- 
thority to whatever it doth. I am perfuaded that one of the 
“motives which has the moft contributed to foment in France 
the defire of exportation, is that law of England, which went 
fo far as to excite that exportation by facrifices, Men thought 
themfelves moderate, in only afking liberty to export, whilft 
the ufage of this liberty was elfewhere an obje& of gratification 
and recompence. : 

‘ But may not England be miftaken? But the dangers which 
fhe has efcaped, will France be able to preferve herfelf likewife 
from them? This is what we fhalt endeavour to examine to the 
bottom ? 

‘ Let us firft confider to what aim can tend the bounties or 
rewards given to thofe who export corn. 

© Itis boldly afferted, that it is to the inftitution of thefe 
bounties that England owes her agriculture. Thefe kinds of 
attributions of any event to one fingle caufe, when many 
others may have contributed to it, are always very ~doubtful. 
How can an exaét repartition be made of what belongs to that 
law, and what is the natural effeét either of the increafe of com- 
merce and wealth, or of internal tranquillity, or of various 
other circumftances ? 

« We muft take notice likewife that all laws which are ad- 
vantageous to the proprietors, are always more cried up than 
thofe which are favourable to the people; this is natural; all 
ideas, even thofe which are fpread in books, are formed and 
fortified only by the commerce of men who are inftruéted, and 
capable of thinking. The people have no fhare in this; they 
have then no influence over opinions. Thefe all arife from 
the clafs of proprietors. Among them, no doubt, there may 
be found a great number of perfons capable of preferring the 
public good to their private advantage; but as every one, ‘with- 
out thinking of it, generalizes his clafs, the proprietors, in the 
end, Bor themfelves that they alone compofe the ftate. 

‘ This difpofition to extend the circle to which we belong, 
applies to all obje€ts, and may be obferved continually, If man 
carries his meditations to diftant things, he compofes the uni- 
Cz verfe 
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verfe of creatures like himfelf.: if he brings back his attentiog 
to the earth, he thinks himfelf the fole inhabitant of it, and 
reckons for nothing thofe various beings capable of pleafure aod 
of pain, but whofe figure i is different from his own; if he con- 
centrates his views 1o human creatures only, he makes a pri- 
vileged clafs of his own colour, the white calls himfelf the 
matter, and believes the black is his flave. In fine, in the in- 
teriour of focieties we fee the fame fpirit ; the gentry, therich, 
the foldier, the lawyer, every one extends his f{pace, and that 
of his order; then errors. multiply, and from one ftep to an- 
other they think the country is made for towns, towns for 
courts, and kingdoms for kings; and the proprietors, in the 
fincerity of their hearts, celebrate, under the name of the pub- 
lic good, every law that is,made for them alone. 

* Who knows if we ought not to afcribe to this principle, 
fome part of the praifes given in England to the bounty laws, - 
fo favourable tothe price of corn? 

* It often happens alfo, that an inftitution which has only 
haftened an event, is locked upon as the only and neceflary 
caufe of it. Thefe ideas are perpetuated by tradition; nobody 
takes the pains to follow the chain of circumftances, and the 
renounce a!l thoughts of forming a more precife and a more 
enlightened judgement; befides, fuch a ftudy would be ex- 
tremely difficult, and fill more uncertaia. 
~ “© Let us endeavour then to judge the prefent queftion by the 
light of reafon. 

‘ I perceive, in the firt place, that thofe bounties on ex- 
portation are not neceflary to produce the exchange of the fu- 
-perfluous core againft the money, or the different goods of 
other countries; for the fame corn which was Carried Out of 
England when the price was twenty-feven livres, becaufe go- 
vernment gave three livres bounty, would have been carried 
out at twenty-four livres, if that bounty had not exifted. 

¢ What then is the manifeft aim of bounties? It is to provide 
a way that the farplus corn in a counrry may be carried out of 
it even when the prices are high, fo that this furplus can ncver 
ferve to moderate them. 

‘ In effect, if when corn in England was worth twenty- -feven 
livres, there had not been a bounty of three livres on the ex- 

rtation, the foreigners who bought it, becaufe it flood them 

in but twenty-four livres, would have ‘laid till it really was 
fallen to that price, if they had been without the bounty granted 
by government: and as the effect of a furplus you have really 
no ufe for, is to temper the pretenfions and power of the fellers; 
it is certain that, without the bounty, corn would have fallen 
in England to the price at which foreigners would have par- 
chafed it; and yet the ‘nation would have received the oe 
{um of money from them for the fales at twenty-four livres, 
Without the bounty, as for thofe of twenty-feven livres, whea 
the public really paid three of them. 
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_-* Thefe bounties on exportation are .chea fimply a means 
found out to raife the price ef corn in the home market The 
advanced price of this article favours the proprietors of land, 
as long as the amount of impofts, the price of workmanhhip, 
and that of the other produftions of the earth, are not in pro- 
portion toit. Thus, till that time, this advanced price ex- 
eitts culture ; but we have fhewa that, amongtt all the means 
that may contribute to this end, it is the mo& dangerous, the 
moft fatal, and the leaft durable.’ 


' Having evinced beyond the poffibility of a doubt, that no 
permanent law, either to prohibitsor permit the exportation 
of corn, can fafely be enaéted, unlefs with the reftriction of 
fuch ‘modifications as may be adapted to ‘the particular exi- 
gencies of the flate, the author enters upon a detail and ex- 
planation of the conditions which he thinks: are the moft 
fuitable for this purpofe. But as thofe regulations’ are de- 
vifed only for the benefit of France, it will be fufficient to 
mention in general the conditions on which they are founded ; 
which ‘may be reduced to the following heads: viz! To fuffer 
only flour to be exported—To permit that exportation only 
when corn fhould be fallen to twenty livres the. feptier,>or 
lower, in the two preceding markets, in the places of the exe 
portation—To eftablith the law only for ten years—To ordain 
that there fhall be a moderate provifion in the hands of the 
bakers from the firft of February to the firft of June—To per 
mit under all circumftances the exportation of corn imported 
from foreign parts. | 

We cannot difmifs this excellent produftion without obferve 
ing, that the author has developéd ihe principles of the le- 
giflation and commerce of corn with great penetration and 
judgment; that he has, with irrefiftible force of argument, 
and a warmth which does honour to his humanity, pleaded 
the inherent rights of. mankind, in oppofition to every law, 
refpeQing corn, which fhould increafe the price of that in- 
difpenfible commodity, to a degree that would be unfuitable 
10 the circumftances of the meaneft of the people; and that 
he has entaveiled many parts ‘of the complicated fcience 
‘of political’ o¢eonomy, which ‘have’ been hitherto either 
§mperfedtly inveftigated, or viewed in an ambiguous light, 
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H KAINH AIAOHKH. The Nea Tefament, collated with the 
moft approved Manufcripts ; avub feet Notes in Englith, critical 
and explanatory; and References to thofe Authors who have beft 
jllujtrated the Sacred Writings, To which are added, a Ca- 
talogue of the principal Editions of the Greek Teftament ; and 
Lift of the :moft eficemed, Commentators and Critics, By Bs 
Harwood, DD. 2-wols. 12zmo. 6s. sewed; - Jobnfon. 


ie is obferved, that Dr. Mill’s edition of the New Teftament, 
> publithed in 1707, contains above thirty thoafand various 
readings, collegted from .above 120 manvfcripts *.. . Since 
that time.the number of various le&tions has been encreafed, 
by. Kafter,, who has added thofe of twelve other mannfcripts, 
and publithed an improved: edition of Mill’s:in 1710; and by. 
Weilleing jn.1751, who has given the various readings of 
more manuftripts than had-ever been collated! by any pres 
ceding jeditor. 8 “4 

Some of thefe manufcripts, without doubt, are more ancient 
and authentic, than others ; and are therefore iatitled to more 
pauculag.attention. The editor of this edition fays: 


‘ Itappears to me, after having been engaged in the ftady 
ef the fcriptures for a confiderable number of years, that the 
Cambridge-MS. of the four Gofpels, and A&s of the Apoftles, 
which formerly was Beza’s, and which he bequeathed to that 
vniverfty,.and the Claromontan, or Clermont, copy of Sr. 
Paul’s Epiftles, now in the French king’s library, approach 
the neareft of any manufcripts now known in the world to the 
original text of the facred records. The Alexandrian manu- 
ferrpt in the Britith Mufeum, though one of the moft venerable 
remains of Chriitian antiquity, in my judgment is inferior both 
in age and accuracy to thefe.’ | 

Here perhaps it may not be amifs to fay fomething more of 
thefe manuicripts, and. of the firft printed editions of the 
Greek Teftament. oS : 

The Cambridge manu(cript, containing the four Gofpels 
and the Aéts of the Apoftles, is written in capitals, without 
any diftances between the words, and without any accents. 
Beza, after he had completed his Annotations on the New 
Teftament, prefented this manofcript to the univerfity, ia 
1581. Inatetter, which accompanied his prefent, he fays, 
he had it from the monaftery of St. Ivenzus at Lyons, The 
Greek and a Latin tranflation are written on oppofite pages, 
and feveral Greek notes inferted in the margin. Beza fup- 
poles it to have been brought from Greece; but the addition 
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<“f the tranflation, which would have been ufelefs to the 
Greeks, is alone fufficient evidence, that it was written by. 
Latin tranfcribers *. Dr. Mill fpeaks of this manefeript in 
the following terms: ‘ Latina tranflationem Italicam + ex- 
hibet, qualis tum temporis interpolata ferebatur ante caitiga- 
tionem Hieronymi: Greeca verd, textum mirificé corruptum 
ac depravatum.’ Proleg. p..132.5 and, in another place, he 
fays, * Scriba ifte in Evangeliis infinita pro arbitrio addere, 
detrahere, mutare aufus eft.’ Mill. in Luc. iti. 36. Vide Pref. 
ad N. T. ap. Wetften. ! 

We fhall give one example of thofe additions, to which the 
doctor alludes. Ty aurn sepa, &c. Luc. vi. 5. The fame days 
Fejus, feeing aman working on the fabbath {that is, employed in 
fome work of neceffity or mercy} 4e faid unto bim, man, if thos 
Anoweft what thou art doing {or, if thou art fenfible of thy 
duty) thou art happy, but if-thou dosft not know, [or thinkeft 
that thou art to abftain from works of mercy] thou art curfed, 
and @ tranfgrefor [or prevaricator } of the law.’ 

Such a fpeech as this is‘evidently inconfiftent with the cha- 
sacter of Chriit. It was probably a traditionary ftory, of 
taken from fome of the apocryphal books, which were com- 
mon in the early ages of the church. The good chriftians of 
thofe times made no fcruple to infert fuch ike anecdotes inte 
the margins of their copies. 

The manofcript, of which we are now fpeaking, is faid to 
differ from the common editions in 4400 places J; which is 
an enormous number, as it does not include the Epiftles. 

The Claromontan MS. was found in a monaftery at Cler- 
mont, and fome time afterwards depofited in the royal lr 
brary at Paris. It contains St. Paul’s Epifties in Greek and 
Latin ; and is fuppofed to be the fecond part of the copy, 
which is preferved at Cambridge. ‘ Textus autem ejus, fays 
Dr. Mill, longé purior eft, receptogue noftro congruentior, 
quam codicis Cantabridgienfis.’ Proleg. p. 134. F. Simon’s 
rit. Hilt. c. 31. 





— 


* See F. Simon’s Crit, Hitt. cap. 30. 

+ The Italic verfion, or the ancient Vulgate, is fuppofed to have 
‘been written about the time of pope Pius 1. or foon after the middle 
of the fecond century ; but the author isnot known. Dr, Mill (ap- 

fes it to be the work of feveral hands. Itiscalled Italic, becaufe 
it was ufed by the chriftians in Italy. Milli: Proleg. p.41. The 
appeHation of Vulgar has been given to the common copies of the 
Bible, to diftinguifh them from thofe, which were corrected by 
critics, and are therefore believed to be more exact. F, Simon's 
Crit. Hitt. cap. 29. 

t Proleg.ad N.T. ap. Wetften. p. 35 
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24 Hdewood’s- Greek Teftament. 
The’ Alexandrian manufcript'is fuppefed to have bee. 
written about the time of. the council of Nice, A. D. 325 
But this is only fuppofition. It is however acknowledged to 
be of great antiquity. Cyrillus Lueatis, who was patriarch 
of Alexandria, and afterwards of Conftantinopie, brought it 
from Alexandria, when he left that city, and fent it as a pre-. 
fent to king Charles 1. by fir Thomas Roe, the Englith am- 
baflador at the Port, It confifts of four volumes, three of: 
the Old Teftament in Greek, and one of the New; but mu- 
tilated in feveral places. The learned Dr. Mill fuppofes it to. 
be the moft ‘ancient manufcript of the New Teftament in the 
world; and, excepting fome particulars which he mentions, 
very accurate, * Exemplar N.‘T. omnium toto orbe. longé 
vetaftiffiawum. ,. Textus mirificé accuratus videtur, & ad ipfam 
apoftolorum, ut ita dicam, amuffim compofitus *,’ But an- 
other learned writer cenfures it with great freedom. * Codicis 
Alexandrini, tantis eruditorum. preconiis celebrati, feriptor 
Hebraifmos frequentes ad Graci fermonis proprietatem form- 
avit; que abefle pofle putabat omifftt; qua ipfi obfcura atque 
impedita erant, unmutavit ; priore fcriptura vel deleta vel erasa 
novam -fubftituit ; omnia denique pro libitu ita interpolavit, 
ut metaphraflz potius quam librarii. officio fungi vcluiffe videri 


' poflit.? Pref: ad N. T. ap. Wetften. 


The firft printed edition of the Greek Teftament. was that, 
which appeared in the Polyglor Bible, publifhed at Complu- 
tum, or Alcala, in Spain, in the year 1514, at the expenfe 
and. under the management of cardinal Ximenes. It was 
chiefly copied from a manufcript in the Vatican, fent to the 
cardinal, and recommended for that purpofe by pope Leo X. 
Befides this, many other manufcripts were faid to have been 
confulted, and thofe readings adopted, which’ appeared to be 
the beft; but this, Dr. Mill fays, was done very feldom +. 

' {The vatiations are not taken notice of in the margin. | 
« After this tite the Greek Teftament was printed in va- 
tious forms: by Erafmus, apud Frobenium, Gr. & Lat. fol. 
-Bafil, 15165 and with improvements in tgty, 1522, 1527, 
15355. by Alulanus, fon-in-law tq Aldus, Gr, fol. Venet. 





—<—~ —— 





* Milli Proleg. p. 143. Grab. in Pref. ad Odtateuchum. Proleg. 
ad N. T. ap. Weifien. ee Re | 

' 4+ Neque fané unum aliquod exemplar, fed complura imprefioni 
huic archetypa fuille, antiquifima, emendatifimaque, profitentur ip- 
fimet editores, in Epiltola ad leétorem. Caterum‘ quicquil illis 
juris in hac re fuerit, illud certum eft, eos parym admodim fibi per- 
mififfe in emendatione textés hujus Vaticani: imd potius ipfum 
pniverfum, integrum, & illibatum propemodum, qualis extabat in 
MS. exemplari, tranftulifle in banc editionem. Milli Proleg, p. 
308. The autho, of the following note is of a different opinion. 
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1518; at’ Hagenau, Gr. 8vo. 1521 ; by Cephaletis, 8vo. 
Argentor. 15243 by Bebelius, 8vo. Bafil. 15313 by Coli. 
neus, Gr. 8vo. Par. 15343 at Bafil, 1542, and 1545 3 by 
Bogardus, Gr. & Lat. 8vo, Par. 1543; by Frobenius and 
Bpifcepius, Gr. 8vo. Bafil. 1545; and by Robert Stephens, 
Gr. 16to. Par. 1546. Stephens has for the moft’ part fol- 
lowed the Complutenfian edition in his text. But, at the fame 
time, having confulted fifteen’ manufcripts, he adopted that 
reading, which he thought preferable. There was another 
impreffion of the fame book in 1549, in almoft every particu- 
lar like that of 1546. In isso he publifhed a third edition, 
Gr. fol. Paris. In this he placed the various readings in the 
margin, colle&ted from jfixreen Greek MSS. including in that 
number the Complutenfian copy *. This is geherally ac- 
counted the beft of Robert Stephens’s editions ; ‘and has 
been feveral times reprinted: but not always with equal ac- 
curacy. | 

Soon afterwards he printed a fourth edition of the Greek, 
accompanied with two verfions, the Vulgate and that of 
Erafmus +. - This was publifhed at Geneva, not in 1¢41, as 
the printed copies bear date, but in 1551, while he was a 
refugee in that city [. The text is the fame with that of 
1550; but is divided into verfes. This divifion was a new 
{fcheme, projefted by this celebrated printer, as bis fon Henry 
Stephens informs us §, while he was performing a journey on 
horfeback from Paris to Lyons; and firft introduced into the 
edition of the New Teftament we are {peaking of; and fol- 





* Editio Complutenfis, cum et mendis typothetarum {cateat, & 
non ad fidem Grzcorum Codicum MSS. fed méd3 ad Latinam 
verfionem modo ad incertas D. Hieronymi et D. Thome conjeéturas 
exprefia fit, immerito locum codicis MSS. Graci occupavit, Pref. 
ad. N. T.ap. Wetften. 

+ The prefent Vulgate confifts partly of the old Italic verfion, 
and partly of St. Jerom’s. This mixture was a fort of expedient, 
to re-unite the minds of thofe, who had been divided about this 
matter, and te reconcile the refpeét, which the people had for the 
old verfion, with the efteem, which the learned had for that of this 
-Jearned father. Lamy’s Introd. b. ii. cap. 8. ‘The Latin verfion 
by Erafmus contains the whole New Teftament, and was firft pub- 
Jithed with the Greek in the year 1516, 

t Calmet, Biblioth. Sacr. art. ix. 

§ Pref. in Concord, N, Teft.—It is well known to the leatned, 
that the moft ancient manufcripts of the New Teftament have no 
other divifion, but paragraphs; nor any blank {paces between the 
words, and but few points, Cardinal Hugo de S. Caro, who died 
‘in 1260, the author of a Commentary on the Bible ia 8 volumes 
folio, and a Latin Concordance, is /aid to have introduced the 
chapters now in ufe, and fubdivided them by placing in the mar- 


gin, at equal diftances, the letters of the alphabet, for the con- 
venience of references and quotations. 
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lowed in. almoft, all editions, in all languages, fince that 
time. : , 

The learned Dr. Bentley gives this account of the prefent 
Greek Teftament: ‘ The prefent text was firlt fettled almoft 
200. years ago out of feveral. manufcripts by Robert Stephens, 
a printer and bookfeller at Paris: whofe beautiful, and, ge- 
nerally fpeaking, accurate edition. has been ever fince counted 
the ftandard, and followed by all the reft.’—He adds: ‘ The 
real text of the facred writers does not now, fince the ori- 
ginals have been fo long loft, lie in any fingle MS. or edition, 
but is difperfed in them all. It is competently exa& indeed, 
even in the worft MS. now extant: and no one article of 
faith or moral precept is either perverted or loft in them ; 
choofe as agkwardly as you can, choofe the worft by defign, 
out of the whole lump of readings. But the leffer matters of 
dition ; and, among feveral. fynonymous expreflions, the very 
words of the writer muft be found out by the fame induftry 
and fagacity, that is ufed ia other books ; mutt not be rifked 
upon the credit of any particular MS. or, edition; but be 
fought, acknowledged, and challenged wherever they are met 
with *.” 

As this is unqueftionably the cafe, the bufinefs of an 
editor is to felec&t the moft rational and authentic leétions, 
and out of the whole to form an accurate edition of the 
facred books. 

The editor. of the edition, which is now publifhed, gives 
the following account of his mode of proceeding in this 
work, 


‘ Thefe (the Cambridge and Clermont manufcripts) have 
been moft commonly followed ; but the different ledtions they 
exhibit have never been adopted blindly and implicitly. In 
many places thefe two manufcripts are mutilated and defeétive ; 
feveral leaves, feveral chapters, are wanting; in which cafe 
the readings of other manufcripts, particularly the Alexandrian, 
have been efpoufed. The common text has never been de- 
ferted without reafons which appeared to me to juftify fuch a 
departure ; and no innovations have been introduced from pre- 
Cipitancy or affectation. Conjeftaral emendations I have ex- 
ploded, nothing of this natare, however plaufible and ingenious, 
being admifible, when, through the providence of God, fuch 
a number of very ancient and venerable manufcripts hath been 
tranfmitted to us. Not a fingle word, in any one important 
pent has been inferted in this edition, but what is fupported 

y the beft manufcripts. Excepting typographical errors, which 
a moderate acquaintance with the language will eafily enable 
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* Remarks:ot Free thinking by Philel. Lipfienfis, p. 68. . 
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the reader to corre&, I perfuade myfelf, that the text of the in-. 
{pired writers here exhibited will approve itfelf to every {cholar 
who is a judge of facred criticifm, to be as near to the original 
autograph of the evangelifts and apoftles as any hitherto pab-. 
lifhed to the world. To accomplifh this arduous defign,, [I 
carefully. read through the late profeffor Wetflein’s Greek Tef- 
tament, publifhed at Amfterdam, in two volumes in folio, feru- 
puloufly weighed the merit or demerit of the various leétions 
there exhibited from a great multitude of «manafcripts of dif- 
ferent value, and adopted only thofe which to my judgment: 
appeared to be bef authenticated : my meaning is, that I efs 
poufed only thofe which I verily believed to be the very words, 
which the infpired authors originally wrote, 

‘ | folemnly appeal to the great God, who knoweth my heart, 
and at whofe bar I muft very foon appear, to give an account of 
my préfent life and aétions, that I have not altered a fingle word 


or the minateft particle to ferve any caufe, or to fupport any 
favourite fyftem.’ 


We fhall take a curfory view of two or three paflages, in 
which the learned editor has acopted the leions of MSS. 
different from our common copies. 

Matt. ili. 17. Acyavoa Ouros ecu o ulog ou 6 ayamuricg 
ev weudoxnoad. Dr. Harwood has given the téxt in this man- 
NEr: Atyoure woos avory Zu es O ules pou ayamrurogs ev@ tye 
Soxnga.: But if this is made a direct addrefs, thould. not <p 
whe sy cots as the doétor has given it, upon the authority of 
the Cambridge MS, &c. Mar, i. 11; and as it is in all co- 
pies, Luke iii, 22 ? In Matthew and Mark the article § before 
ayamros is omitted in this new edition, but we do_ not know 
upon what authority, In the common editions, Luke iii, 22, 
the addrefs is expreffed in thefe words: Sy ¢46 viog pou é ayas 
autos, &c. In this it IS, vlog pov oy choayaruros. The 
Cambridge MS, in this place oniy differs from the common 
copies by, the omiffion of, vou. 

Matt, v. 10. 977 avJor esuvs ** for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven,” exaGily as it is verfe 2. In this edition it is ecg, ays 
say, ** will be theirs.” Though ¢>a, appears in the Camb, 
MS.. the tranfpofition does not. 

Ver. 32. Kasds, &c. ‘* And whofoever fhall marry her, 
that is divorced, committeth adultery.” This claufe is omitted 
in the Camb. MS. and in Dr. Harwood’s edition, St. Auftin 
tells us, that ir was left out in fome copies in his time, © quia 
explicatus hic fenfus putari potuit in eo quod fuperias digtum 
eft, facit cam machari: quomodé enim dimiffa fit mecha, nifi 
fiat qui egm duxerit meechus ?” 

Chap, vil. 8. Meo ruysas astucas avtoy. ‘ Before ye, atk 
him.” Tlgo qe tmas avesEas To coud ** Before ye open 
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your mouth.” Camb. and this edit.. The former feems to be 
a more fimple and natural expreffion  - 

Chap. vi. 13. The doxology of the Lord’s s Prayer i is omitted 
in this edition. And it muft be owned, that it is not in St. 
Luke, nor in many copies of St. Matthew. St. Chryfoftom, 
about the end of the fourth century, is perhaps the firft 
writer, who cites and explains it, as part of the Lord’s Prayer. 
It is fuppofed to be taken from the Greek liturgies, and in- 
ferted in the copies, which the Greeks ufed in their churches, 
But ‘fee Glaff. Critic. Sacr. 1. i. tra&tur. p.148. Luc. Bru- 
genfis. Examen Millii. |. ii. c. i. Poli Synopfis. 

Chap. iz. 21. Eay povey dlouar teiuaris avts. “* IFT 
may but touch his garment.” Common edit. & MSS. Eay 
a Lauas uchov ‘if 1 may touch but his garment.” Harw. 

_ Chap. x. 8.. Nexexs eyeseere. ‘* Raife the dead ;” omitted 
in this edition. Dr. Mill obferves, that thefe sneie ace want. 
ing in many MSS. and becaufe the apoftles are not faid to have 
faifed any from the dead before the refurreétion of Chrift, he 
fuppofes, that they have been added to the text. 

But it may very reafonably be urged, that the apoftles 

might have no proper opportunity to exert the ‘power, with 
which they were here invefted ; or, that they might exert it, 
and the fa&s not be recorded ;~ the evangelifts chiefly con- 
fining themfelves to the life of Chrift. However, it would 
be abfurd to reject a text of fcripture, merely becaufe it is not 
fupported by collateral evidence. 
‘Whitby remarks, that this claufe is in the Vulgar, Syriac, 
Arabic, and Ethiopic verfions; that many expreflions in this 
chapter extend to the miffion of the apoftles, after the refur- 
rection of Chrift, and were not fulfilled before ; and that if we 
exclude thefe words, we muft, for the fame reafon, exclude 
thofe immediately preceding, “ cleanfe the lepers.’ 

Chap. xvii. 2. Acyxa o¢ To ges. ‘* His raiment was white 
as the light:” &¢ Xiwv, “* as fnow.” Camb. MS. and Harw. 
It is @¢ xXsov, Mar. ix. 3. But it would be falfe criticifm to 
corre& one evangelift: by another, and reduce their ex- 
preffions and images to a perfe& uniformity. St. Mark, 
ufes alfo the expreffive word,  s/A€ovra, Joining 3 ‘and 
St. Luke fays, *‘ bis raiment was white and gii/tering,” eFa- 
spawrray: The whitenefs of fnow is not adequate to thefe 
ideas. The fame image is ufed Hab. iii. 4. deyfoc aus as 
eas: ‘© His brightnefs was as the light.” One reafon per- 
haps:for adopting the reading of the Cambridge MS. is the 
great fimilarity between the twocomparifons in this wrfe, that 
of the fun, and that of light. ‘But the latter, we “Pres 
hend, is the natural confequence of the:former. | 


Chap: 
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Harwood’; Greek Tefiament. zg 


° Chap. xxiii. 35. Tix Bagayes, ** fon of Barachias,” in all 
the manufcripts and printed copies. St. Jerom, followed by 2 
great number of commentators, believed, that the Zacharias 
here mentioned was the fon of Jehoiada, who was ftoned in 
the court of the temple, by the command of Joath, 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 21. And in fupport of this opinion, fome have ima- 
gined, that the evangelift has been guilty of a fimall miftake 
in the name of Barachias, Origen, Bafil, Gregory of Nyfa, 
Epiphanius, Theophyla&, &c. thought, that the Zacharias in 
this text was the father of John the Baptift. Grotius, Ham- 
mond, Louis de Dieu, and many others, contend, that our 
Saviour alludes to Zachariah, the fon of Baruch, who was 
killed in the Temple, about three years before the deftruction 
of Jerufalem, as related by Jofephus; and that Chrift fpoke 
in the manner of the prophets, ufing the time paft for the 
future —The prefent editor avoids thefe difputes, and cuss 
the Gordian knot, by omitting the words in queftion, 

A&s v. 39. Ou Suvacbe xararucas auto, &c. ** Ye cannot 
overthrow it; left haply ye be found even to fight againft 
God.” Ou Suvncecbe nazraavess: av]us, ouTe vmers, ovte Baw 
ClASISs CUTE TULAVYI- Amexeobe ouUv amo THY a8 eam cy Tov- 
Tov, pnmote, &c. In this manner this paflage is exhibited in 
the Cambridge MSS. and in this rew edition; and it ap- 
pears, fays the editor, to be the genuine reading, ‘ as the fen- 
timent is worthy of a Jew, who entertained the moft exalted 
ideas of the omnipotence of the true God.’ But xaraauces 
av]ss feems to be a harfh expretfion; and the words Bagsacss 
and sueayver, have all the air of a modern interpolation. F 

As thefe verbal criticifms may be unentertaining to the 
greater part of our readers, and the foregoing paffliges may be 
thought a fufficient fpecimen, we fhall proceed no farther : 
but only obferve, that we have taken thefe variations juft as 
they occurred, upon a curfory infpe&ion, without attempting 
to feek for fuch as might fuggeft either a favourable or un- 
favourable idea of this work. ‘The learned reader will per- 
ceive, that the editor has exercifed a difcretionary power, and 
adhered to manufcripts no farther, than he has thought it 
expedient, In fome /mall points he has deviated from all the 
copies we have feen. How far this is juftifiable we fhall not 
pretend to determine. 

The notes, which accompany the text, are ce es and in- 
genious, They are partly his own, and partly fele&ted from 
other writers, to which the reader is frequently referred, the 


volume and page being generally fpecified, where the fubject is 
more fully difcuffed. 
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30 Edwards's Elements of Fofilogy. 


Fhe fecond volume contains a catalogue of the principal 
editions of the Greek Teftament; and a lift of the moft 
efteemed commentators and critics. This lift will be more 
generally ufeful, than the Bibliotheca Sacra of Calmet, as it 
lies in a fmall compafs, and points out a great number of 
critical productions, which had not made their appearance, 
when that learned Benedictine publithed his catalogue. 

To thofe, who may think, that the editor has ufed an im- 
proper freedom with the facred text, while he invalidates the 
authority. of our eftablifhed copies, we can only fay, that 
whenever a new reading (properly authenticated, and evi- 
dently more rational than the old one) is introduced, the edi- 
tor deferves applaufe. When a man has been converfant with 
thirty or forty thoufand various ledtions, he is no longer a 
bigot, difpofed to contend for the facred originality of every 
word and fyllable, or the infallibility of fcribes and printers. 


Dr. Harwood’s edition deferves a place in the library of every 
fcholar. 





Elements of Foffilogy, or, an Arrangement of Foffls inte Claffes, 
Orders, Genera, and Species, with their Charagers, By Geo. 
Edwards, E/g. 8vo. 25.6d, White. 


MM. kingdom ¢s not of this world, was the argument in de. 
fence of the moft perfe& innocence and virtue, falfely 
accufed of rebellion; we beg leave to pronounce of this Fo/- 
filogy, that it is not of this world; for as the author arranges 
mineral fubftances in a quite arbitrary manner, it natural] 

happened; that he had brought fuch fubftances into his book, 
as really do not exift in that clafs of beings he brought them 
under; and as elementary books are only intended for tke 
inftruction of thofe, who are ftill unacquainted with the firft 
principles of a fcience, we muft beg leave, by virtue of our 
office of Reviewers, to give fair warning to thofe who with 
to become proficients in mineralogy, not to attempt to ufe 
this book as their guide. : 

We will: not even take notice of the mongrel compound 
word fofilogy, but only beg the author to obferve that its form- 
ation is not analogical to our language, for then it ought to 
be fofflolgy: and though that is by no means an euphonic 
word, it can-never be curtailed into fofilogy. | 

The author pretends, p. 4. that chemical chara@ers of fof. 
fils are char, certain, and of the greateft and moft extenfive utility ; 
however, he rejels them as they render the fcience abjirufe, lefs 
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sfefil, cimplicated and laborious, It is no difparagement to the 
chemical method, that-it is dedorions and complicated; becaufe 
all pretenders to this fcience: are thus excluded from the ho~ 
nourable name of true mineralogifts. Neither can it be proved 
that this method makes the fcience ab/iruje, for it fimplifies the 
fubftances, by reducing them to the primary elements, thus 
rendering it certainly #/efw/, in contradition to the author's a@ 
fertion; indeed he had. but a few lines before praifed the 
method himfelf as being of the greate/t and mofi extenfive utility. 
The author fhould at leaf be more-cautious to contradict his 
own affertions at the fir outfer. But among the fources, 
from whence the characters of fefflegy are drawn, our author 
enumerates chemifiry, firudlure, figure, colour, and the degree of 
bardnefi of foffil. badies, omitting the more effential one, their 
crigin, We know that feveral fubterraneous foffils are formed 
by water, others by fire; fome are reckoned primogenial 
produétions, whofe origin we have not hitherto been able 
to afcertain ; others “have evident figns of being formed by the 
fea, and depofited by it into ftrata; and ftill others are 
produced» by fubterraneous fires, volcanos, and eruptions, 
We very well know, mineralogifts have hitherto very little 
attended to this great fource of the characters of fofiils, 
but of late all great and true mineralogifts have been ex- 
ceedingly bufy, to colle& materials in order to ftudy the 
origin of foffils. Nay, it muft at laft become the oaly me- 
thod which deferves to be followed; as it beft determines, 
where there are any hopes of finding ufeful mineral fub- 
ftances or not: and it afcertains the very pofition of each 
kind of them, and fhortens the fearch after metallic mines. 
All other methods therefore prove to be mere artificial ones. 
The origin of minerals goes hand in hand with chemifiry, and 
all the other fources of mineralogical characters are vague, 
uncertain and. precarious, or fome of them depend upon the 
origin and conftitutional mixture of foffils, which can be 
only afcertained by chemical experiments, and are therefore al- 
ready comprehended among the others, 

Our author arranges the whole of foffils in fix. claffes : 
1, Earths; 2. Stones; 3. Inflammables ; 4. Metals; 5. Cryp- 
tometalline Foffils; and 6. Salts. 

Mineralogifts have -long ago found, thatearths and ftones are 
originally the fame fubftance, and that trifling circumftances 
reprefent the one in a locfe friable ftate, and the other ina 
folid, indurated one, and it. would therefore be hard to make 
a new clafs; however, this might be overlooked, but as 
water is a more common. élement than fire, the fubftances 
foluble in water and affecting the organs of the tongue, or 


2 Salts, 
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42 Edwards’s Elements of Fofiilogy. 


Jalts, ought naturally to precede inflammables and metals. Fhe 


éryptometalline foflils are really metallic bodies, ought to be 
ranged among them, and ¢annot with any propriety form a 
new clafs. | 

In the clafs of earth we find the curious N.B. Boles, which 


Jertilize land, are called marles, In the name of wonder, does 


the author not know that all marles are a mixture of cal- 
careous earth.and clay! fome boles have that mixture, but 
not all. 

Soperock is an earth withour author, 

Clay he diftinguifhes generically from loam. 

Virgin earth is ditterent from all the reft, and efpecially from 


‘ mould, 


In the clafs of /tomes we find the calcareous ones feparated 
from the gyp/eous, which, as all mineralogifis know, are cal- 
carecus ftones faturated with vitriolic acid, and it is therefore 
preferable to range them either among the calcareous ftones, 
or among the earthy neutral falis; for the gypfeous ftones have 
all the properties of falts, being foluble in water, efpecially 
boiled in it, and form, when diffolved, what we call hard, 
felenitic water, and therefore affect the tafte, though very 
flightly. 

Coyrynthia, p. 28, is not to be correéted into corynthia, but 
into carinthia, which is its prefent Latin, and kerathen the 
German name. 

P. 29. Réombic fpar, is a very vague name, efpecially for the 
firft fpecies, or Iceland eryftal, or double refracting calcareous 
fpar. Rbombic fpar is the name given to the. féld-/pat of the 
German mineralogifts, which is a heavy kind of filiceous ftone, 
breaking in rhombic figures. Seep. 72. of Cronftea’s Mi- 
neralogy (a book worth ten of thefe Foffilogies. ) 

P. 35. The mineralogifts are not yet fo clear in their ar- 
rangement of diamonds among the guarz/é fiones, for they are 
volatile in a ftrong and long continued fire, which never af- 
fe&is any ruby, and feems to indicate that their origin and in- 
tegrant parts are different. 

P, 39. The emerald from Brazil, with fides deeply furrowed, 
feems to be very fimilar toa kind of green /derl of that colour, 
andisno gem, > 
*. P. 37, 39, 41. Garnets feem not to belong to quarzofe 
ftones, for reafons alledged by Cronftedt in his Miner- 
alogy, p- 76. 

P. 42. The cornelian is not an agate but a flinty ftone of 
ene colour, chiefly red and femi-tranfparent. Agates are of 
mixed colours and veins, and feldom oiherwife than opaque, 
unlefs jn thin flabs, 


P. 43 
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Pp. 43. The chalcedony j is for the fame reafon no agate; no 
imore is the caz’s exe, nor the onyx. 

P. 5, The whole order of petra belorigs to the filiceous ftones, 
and ought not to be ranged feparateély. 

P. 54. The author {peaks of ati individual, called one of the 
nephritic flones, and found at Otabeite. ‘The green nepbritic 
ftone, lately imported from the South-Sea comes from New- 
Zealand. Nephritic flones are nearly related to foap-rock and 
its varieties, have a magnefia earth for their bafis, and are 
faturated with fome acid, commonly the marine. 

P. 57. The author calls the bafaltes a jaxum: which is 
widely different from it. The bafaltic fiones are all products of 
fire, and the /axums belong to the primogenial ftones. 

P. 58. Pifolithus is commonly a calcareous tophaceous ftone, 
fome indeed belong to the filiceous clafs, but all cannot be 
— here. 

. 59. The micz, or daze, glimmer or gliff, and the Lather- 
1 talcum, foap-rock, and ferpentine fone, are found to belong 
to one clafs, (fee Marcgraft’s chemical works,) and ougtit 
therefore not to be feparated into three different orders, 

P, 60 and 61. Amiants and afbefts are probably volcanic 
products, and differ very little from pumice. 

if 65. Granites and porphyries are not of the fame order; 
the one is a priraogenial ftone, the latter a volcanic produc 
tidn : nor do the whitifh or paler particles in porphyry cort~ 
fit of felt/pat, but of fherl. 

P. 68. Peat is a kind of turf, confifting chiefly of roots of 
vegetables, with fome mould formed of putrefied vegetables 
and a vitriolic acid: but is not a maltha, which is a lefs folid 
afphaltum. 

P. 71. Some of the characters of the fpecies of coal are really 
ill made, viz. two are formed from the nature of the refiduum 
after being burnt, one from its fupplying candies and burning 
very clear; and Stone coal from its being /fomy. No, Mr. 
Edwards, all your coals are earthy indutated parts, more or 
lefs penetrated with bitumen, and different in folidity accord- 
ing to its place in the ftratum. The nearer the fole, the more 
folid the fubftance is, and the more it is penetrated with bi- 
tumen. Thefe diftinGions, or fpecific differences ought there- 
fore to be made in an uniform manner, either in regard to the 
fituation of the fubftance in the ftratum, or in reference to 
the conftituent parts. 

P. 72. The marcafite is not a peculiar genus of metal: and. 
all that is faid of them is taken from Henckel’s Pyritology, 
but unfortunately mifunderftood. 


Vou. XLII. Fuly, 1776. D | P.79 - 
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P. 79. Platina is not a metal in the common acceptation of 
the word. Lehman and Buffon have lately proved that it ought 
bever again to appear among metals. 

Lehman, Marcgraff, and Adanfon, had native iron long 
ago. 

P. 81. Manganefe and emery belong rather to the author’s 
cryptometalline foffils, and contain very little iron, if any at 
all, efpecially emery. 

P. 83. Native Lead has hitherto not been found. 

P. 85. Prof. Brunnich, in the laft edition of Cronfted’s Mi- 
neralogy, very juftly doubts that native tin has been difco- 
vered. 

Arfenic is not properly a metal, but belongs to the faline 
bodies having all their properties. 

P. 86. Black Fack ought to be ranked among our author’s 
cryptometalline foffils. 

P. 89. Nickell is at prefent known not to be a feparate me- 
tal, but rather a mixture of feveral. 

Melybdana, or black lead, contains fome metallic particles, 
but they are fo much furpaffed by fulphur, that it cannot be 
ranked among metals. 

P. 9.1. Cryptometalline fofils are metallic ores, and ought not 
‘to be feparated from the metals, nor can they with any pro- 
priety form a feparate clafs of foffils. 

P. 109. The author reckons bafaltes among the fores metal- 
lici, and is very much miftaken, for they are a Jawa or melted 
fubftance, produced by a fubterraneous fire. Another miftake 
of our author is, when he makes 4a/altes, and ferl, or cockle, 
fynonimous, for though /erls are often contained in Jda/ales, 
in the fame manner as.fe/d/pat or mica in granite, no mineralo- 
gift, however, would venture to call jer/ bafaltes, or feldfpat 
granite. Vide Ra/pe’s Account of the German Volcanos, who has 
‘treated this fubje& in the molt fatisfa&tory manner. 

P. 110, Bafaltes of a pyramidal, and of a columnar figure, 
are certainly put here by miftake, and we dare fay, the au- 

thor had fherl of this conformation in view, but did not 
‘know how to diftinguith them from bafaltes. We with, like- 
wife to know the reafons which induced our author to fpeak 
here again of bafaltes as a metallic fos, having already ranged 
it, P57. among the genus of /axum vulgare. 

P. 111. Every reader finding here the ‘pit of witriolie acid, 
in a fluid form, ‘oa naturally fuppofe the author knows fome 
fpot of our globe where this acid is fofs/ in fuch a fluid form ; 
‘but if this be the cafe, we hope the author will be fo kind to 

inform the more ignorant mineralogifts where fo extraordinary 
a phenomenon is to-be met with, 


Thefe 
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-Thefe few remarks will convince our readers, that this pub- 
lication is by no meas calculated to become a ufeful guide in 
mineralogy ; and though the author promifes, after a period 
of years, to republifh his performance more perfe&t, we have 
reafon to believe, that even then it will be of little value. 
The beft advice for our author would be to learn chemiltry 
of the celebrated Dr. Fordyce, or Dr. Higgins, or that gréat 
matter in this fcience Mr. Woulfe; to travel over Great Britain 
and Germany, to examine all mineral fubftances in their 
beds, to infpect the various mines, to colleét materials, to 
fubje& them to a chemical examination, then to read what 
bas been faid by others; and laftly, to fet about an en- 
tire new work on mineralogy; and we have not the leaft doubt, 
but it will be widely different from the prefent publication, 
and more acceptable to the public. 

— — = cui le&a potenter erit res, 
Nec facundia deferet hunc, nec lucidus ordo. Horar. 
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A Compleat Treatife on Perfpeive, in Theory and Pra&ice; on the 
Principles of Dr. Brook Taylor. By Thomas Malton. Fol. 
2l. 5s. Boards, Robfon. 


P Erfpective is one of thofe fine imitative arts which are not 

only profitable but very entertaining in the execution, and 
is a genteel accomplifhment to every perfon of a liberal 
education. 

It is not a fallacious art, as has been imagined by. fome per- 
fons who are ignorant of its principles ; but it is truly mathe- 
matical, and fubjec to the ftriGeft geometrical demonttration, 
It requires, indeed fome judgment to apply it with any pro- 
priety, and to produce the moft pleafing reprefentations of 
objects. And to demonftrate and explain its principles, and 
to direé&t the judgment in the proper application of them, many 
perfons, and fome of refpetable charafter, have given to the 
world the refult of their labours in this way ; as Vignola, Mas 
rolois, Defargues, de Boffe, Albertus, Friefe, Lamy, Nice- 
ron, Pazzo, the jefuit, Ditton, s’Gravefande, Taylor, Hamil-« 
ton, &c. The two laft mentioned refpectable perfons in par- 
ticular feem to have perfeéed this fcience; Dr..Taylor. by his 
explanation of its moft eafy and general principles of pra&ice, 
and Mr. Hamjlton by his ftupendous performance on this fub- 
je&t. Many other ingenious artifts have alfo publifhed large 
‘comments on the principles thus happily explained, by many 
examples of application to purpofes of real and frequent ufe, 
with ample dire&tions. for particular cafes; and among the 
reft the ingenious and indauitrious anthor of the work now 
before us. And although the principles of the art be fo few 
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and fimple, yet when its various applications are fully made 
and explained, it will not be matter of wonder that it fhould 
employ a folio volume, as in the prefent inftance. 

‘ I do not pretend, fays the author, to have found out new 
principles, nor dol think, there can or need be any other ; thofe 
given by Brook Taylor, being fofficient for any purpofe, what- 
ever ; and that, the principles, on which he'has founded his 
fyflem, are the moft fimple and perfec that can poflibly be con- 
‘ceived.’ r, 

_ And again, 

‘ Now, although I have not the leaft pretence to the inven- 
tion of new principles, yet I am firmly perfuaded that 1 have 
made ufe of thofe we have tothe beft advantage; that, from the 
irregular and imperfeé order, as they are given Dr. Brook 
Taylor, I have digefted it into an ufeful and practical fyftem ; 
Not involved in a labyrinth of mathematical demonftration, of 
things, which are to little purpofe in the art of delineating.’ 

He fids, however, given fuch mathematical demonftrations 
of the principles which he has laid down, as appear to be 
neceffary for real practice. 

This work is divided into four books; the firft treats of 
Optics or Vifion, the fecond of the Theory of Perfpedtive, 
the third of the Pra&tice of Perfpe@ive ; and the fourth 
of Shadows. Each book is fubdivided into fe&tions: thus 
the firft book contains five feiions, viz. 1. A’ Differtation 
on Light and Colours; 2. A Defcription of the Eye.and the 
Manner of Vifion. 3. Treats of Direé&t Vifion. The 4th contains 
Objeétions to the received Opinion of the Caufe of Vifion, and 
to many other phyfical principles. The sth contains a few 
Obfervations on the fubje& of Refracted Light ; and feveral 
objéions to various other fubje@s, frequently refle&ting on 
fir Haac Newton and other great philofophers, with whofe 
writings our author feems not to be fufficiently well acquainted. 
The whole of this firft book, except two theorems in the third 
feftion, is entirely foreign to a Treatife on Perfpettive, and 
being quite out of the 4nae of our authur’s fubdjeat, it is there- 
fore impertinent, even if the objeCtions, &c. advanced in it con 
cerning a variety of philofophical fubjects, wefe judicious in 
themfelves ; but as they appear fo much the contrary, they 
may Hurt our author’s reputation, by the appearance of a pre- 
fumption arifing from a too fuperficial knowledge of the fub- 
je&ts animadverted on; and, in our opinion, it would have 
been better if he had entirely omitted them. 

‘The fecond book is divided into fix feftions, containing, 
the whole ufefu. theory of perfpettive, rectilinear, and curvi- 
linear, which is fomewhat copious, by reafon of the examples 
given for illuftration; and corollaries neceflarily deducible from 
the theorems. ‘he firtt fection is a general introduction,’ con- 
taining 
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taining a defcription of lines and planes, parallel, perpendicu- 
Jar, and inclined, either to the horizon, or any other lines and 
planes; and other preparatory remarks. ‘ The fecond is alfo in- 
troductory, and contains a full explanation of all the various 
kinds of projeétion, ichnographic, orthographic, and ftereo- 
graphic ; with a circumftantial and comprehenfive definition of 
perfpective, and other introductory matters. The third is more 
elementary ; it contains a full, yet brief definition of all the 
terms made ufe of in the theory. The fourth fe€tion contains 
the whole theory of right-lined perfpedtive, in fourteen theorems ; 
from which are deduced feveral ufefyl and pratical leffons in 
corollaries, fcholia, &c. 


The demoaltration of theorems are given ia a very elabo- 
rate manner, and may probably appear very tedious to many 
yeaders. The diagrams alfo are frequently perplexed or in- 
diftin® by an affeétation of rendering them univerfal.’ 


¢ The fifth feftion contains fo much of the theory of curvi- 
linear perfpective, as is really ufeful in practice; or neceflary to 
be known, by any artift whatever. The fixth’is a refutation of 
feveral capital errors and abfurd opinions, which many perfons 
entertain of perfpeive ; and which are there clearly and fairly 
ftated, and fhewn to have no real exiftence.’ 


We apprehend our author. means by this laft ,expreffion» 
that thofe opinions are ill founded. And we agree with him in 
his objeftions to fuch opinions, and in his explanations of the 
phenomena which fometimes give rife to them; but in our 
opinion the difcourfe might have been placed with more pro- 
priety elfewhere than as a fedtion of the regular work. A few 
paragraphs from this feétion we fhal extra& as a {pecimen. 


‘ From the circumttance | have mentioned, fays the author, 
in refpeat of the true reprefentation and appearance being de- 
pictured, at once, on a {pherical farface, fome artifls imagine, 
that the reprefentation ona plane ought to be fo delineated; it 
cannot be; ‘tis impoffible, in the nature of things. Suppofe 
a true reprefentation of along building, in full front, delineated 
ona {pherical furface, and it were pofible, afterwards, to reduce 
the fpherical furface to a plane; is any perfon fo weak as to 
fuppofe that fuch a reprefentation would appear like the origi- 
nal, in any point of view? he muft be weak, indeed, and 
have ftrange miflaken notions of perfpective, who can: and 
yet I have heard this point ftrenyoufly fupported, or rather 
argued for ({upported it could not be), for any thinking perfon 
{who can think with any propriety about it) muft be fenfible, 
that, what fhould reprefent right lines will be curved, and, the 
whole, will give the idea of a rotunda, or externally round build- 
ing ; feeing that, theextremes would fall off, not in right lines 
but curved, and they would appear le{s than the real obje& ; 
to fay nothing the almoft impofbilty of producing or delineating 
' D 3 : fnck 
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fach a picture, at all, or by any means ; I fhould be glad to be 
informed, how, or by, what rules, 

«| have jut bethought me of one circumftance, which, I 
‘think muft convince an atheift in perfpeGiive. Iam perfuaded, 
no perfon will deny, that, if the eye could be fixed in a point, 
at a proper diftance from a tran{parent plane, placed between 
the eye and an objeé&, whilft the hand traced, accurately, every 
line of the objeét, as it appeared on the tranfparent plane ; fuch 
‘a delineation, all muft allow, would be a true one. Let thofe, 
who are not otherwife. to be convinced, try the experiment. 
Twill ftake all my knowledge in perfpective, that every repre- 
fentation of a right line ts a right line, on the plane; that co- 
jumns ‘or’ cylinders of equal magnitude, and parellel to the 
plane, will be larger as they ate more remote from that point, 
on the plane, to which the eye is oppofite ; that.the reprefenta- 
tion of acircle or fphere, feen oblique, is an -ellipfis ; that 
objects of equal magnitude, and equally diftant from the pic- 
ture parellel to them, however otherwife fituated or elevated, will 
be reprefented equal ; with various other circumftances ; all 
“Which may be fully proved to ocular conviction, which will 
not admit of the leaft doubt. Surely then, if perfpeCtive per- 
forms ‘the very fame thing, which it certainly will, in every 
refpect, it muft exhibit a true reprefentation of objects. 

« [t'18 ‘the bufinefs of perfpective to produce the figure of a 
fe@ion‘of the cone or pyramid of rays, from the eye to the ob- 
jee, by a plane, in afy determined pofition; which, if the 
~rules it preferibes be truly followed, it will moft certainly effeét, 
without any feofible error. For, wherever any point, or angle 
of an object, appear on a plane, or other furface, between the 

eye of the object, there the vifual ray would cut and pafs through 
the plane, to the eye; but when the ditiance of the eye is fuch, 
“that ‘thé Vifual rays, from the eye to the objedt, cut the plane 
“very oblique, or in anglés, nearly, or perhaps lefs than, half 
‘right‘ones, the reprefentation will confequently be diftorted and 

repofterous, and, in other points‘of view, will have a difagree- 
able and unnatural appearance. 7 
10 * Bere, then, lies the miftake, which, through i ignorance or 
‘Gnadvertency, is attributed to perfpedtive, and /uppofed to be a 
deficiency or imperfeétion i init. *Tis, genesally in the point 
Of View, the firuation, &c. of the pidtuse. or obje&t: which, 
by being too near the eye, occafions that diftortion and prepof- 
 terous reprefentation we perceive in feveral pictures ; for, if ihe 
optic angle, under which the whole picture i is feen, exceeds 50, 
or, at the moft, 60 degrees, the diilance is not fofficient ; as, 
the vifual rays will cut. the piéture very oblique, near” its’ ex- 
tremes, and occafion a difagreeable diftortion of the objeéts on the 
extreme parts of it. Yet, as 1 have obferved, at any diitance, the 
reprefentations of columns, or other cylindrical objects, On a 


idtufe parelle] to them, will, in true peripective, ever be the 
foal which are neareft to the center, 
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«.[ fhall now take natice of another great difficulty, which 
feems to be a ftumbling block to many artilts ; who, one would 
imagine, would not hefitate one moment, to'determine about it 
with propriety ; which is to reprefent, on a vertical picture, 
the appearance of a direét defcent ; which, fome have affirmed 
impoffible, in the nature of things, to be done; that it is a 
ftrong inftance of the infufficiency of perfpedtive, and that, we 
muft have recoarfe to experience, only, in fuch cafes ; intimat- 
ing, that it is not poffible, by the rales of perfpedtive,. to give 
the reprefentation of an inclining plane ; which is fo ridiculous 
an aflertion, that, any perfon, who underftands geometry to- 
lerably, well eafily be convinced of the contrary. 

* For firft we are to confider whether the defcent (which I fhall 
fuppofe a plane) is perceivable or not. If this defcending plane 
can be feen, at all, from any fixed flation, itmay, undoubtedly, 
be reprefented on the picture, from that ftation by the ftri& 
rules of perfpeftive, or there is no trath in perfpective ; either 
it is a perfect and infalliable rule, or it is no rule at all. If the 
plane can be feen, it isa fubject of perfpective ; if it cannot 
‘be feen, it is no fubje& fora pi€ture; which needs nodemonftra- 
tion. To tellus, what defcends, and we aétually know to go 
down-hill in nature, will, if ever fo corre&ly drawn, appear to 
raife upwards on the picture, is faying nothing to the purpofe, 
the expreffion is vague and nugatory ; for if the plane defcended 
fo much as not to appear to rife on the picture, it could have 
no place or reprefentation thereon ; but if it can ‘be feen at all, 
‘it muit neceflarily and unavoidably appear to rife; or rather, 
it muit, really, rifeoa the pi€ture, for the appearance to def- 
“cend. | ; 

‘ To draw two parallel and horizontal lines acrofs the picture, 
and to give an idea, that the fpace, between them, reprefents 
a defcending plane (of a certain length) without fhape, bounds 
or limits, .fideways, or any obje& fituated on the inclination, is 
indeed impoffible ; but that is giving tco great latitude to the 

meaning of the expreffion. And yet I queition if a fkilful and 
ingenious painter, in a real perfpedtive, might not, fimply, by 

- the effet of colour, even in ‘this cafe, deceive the eye, and give 
the appearance of of adefcent. But, if there are objeéts fituat- 
ed on the inclined plane, or if the fhape or figure of the plane, 
itfelf, is to be defcribed; whatever can be feen of fuch objects 

(whether tops or bottoms it matters not) they may, and can be 

reprefented, truly and exa&ly, as they appear, by the infallible 

rules of perfpeGtive; and that on the fame invariable principles, 
as the moft common and ordinary cafes, whatever, are fubject 


to.’ 

He then gives a clear inftance, by a diagram, of this cae 
in a plane regular defcent, Plate 31 alfo contains another 
ftriking example of this fame truth, in which a defcending 
flight ef fteps in a ftair-cafe a@ually rife confiderably in th: 

D4 picture, 
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piéure, and yet convey a ftrong idea of their real defcent ig 
the building. 


‘ From the theory of perfpedtive, delivered in the fecond book, 
we are led to the practice of it, in the following parts of the 
work, This is chiefly comprifed in the third bock, which con- 
tains fuitable examples of moft cafes thatcan occur in practice. 
It is divided into twelve feétions: the firft is a kind of intro- 
duétion, feemingly unnecefiary, as it contains nothing material. 
The 2nd fection contains a.repetition of fome definitions more 
particularly adapted to the pradice of perfpeftive. The 3d 
contains interefting obfervations on the fize and pofition of the 
pidure, and on the height and dittance of the eye ; together 
with fome problems to find vanifhing lines and points. 


* In refpect of the fhape and dimenfions of the picture, no 
rules can be prefcribed, it, is always at-the difcretion of the 
artift; unlefs it be proportioned to fome particular place which 
determines its figure and dimenfions. The oblong reétangle 
jis, in general, a more agreeable and convenient fhape than a 
{quare; about the proportion of 3 to 2, i.e. if the length be 
three feet, the width may be two, or thereabout ; 3; as conveni- 
ency, for taking in the objects, may require. _ Some objects 
requiring it upright; others, and more generally, length-ways. 

‘ Neither can a certain and invariable rule be given for fixing 
the height of the eye, and, confequently, of the horizontal 
lines. To fix it to half or a third part of the height, abfolutely, 
would be ridiculous ; it muft ever be at difcretion, in propor- 
tion to the fcale of the drawing ; ; a landfcape view, from an emi- 
nence, may raife the. horizon, to'the middie of the picture, or 
higher, yet it may be very.natural. In general, five feet, or 
five feet fix inches, the natyral-height of the eye, is the moft 
agreeable, being moft accuftomed to fee objets at that height ; 
altho’ it may not be, perhaps, above one fifth or fixth part of 
the height of the picture. Too low, in a general view, is not 
agreeable, becaufe the recedingsof the parts of objets, on the 
ground plane, are not fo diflinguifhable, as they approach 
nearly to right lines. 

‘ Refpe&ing the diftance, fomething may be afcertained. 
The diftance of the picture is a material circumftance which 
ought to be well attended to ; otherwife the whoie performance 
may be adifagreeable diftortion, inftead of a pleafing and na- 
tural reprefentation. The diftance ought always to be confider- 
ably more than the beight of the eye; although Brook Taylor and 
fome others, in their diagrams, have made it much lefs, which 
produces a very bad effeét ; ; the reprefentations of the receding . 
parts of the obje&t, on the ground plane are, by that means, 
drag’d out to an immoderate length.’ 


This is then illuftrated by diagrams; and then the author 
adds, : 


- 


* Thus, 
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© Thus, it is evident, thatthe height of the eye is produftive 
ef as great diftortion as the diftance ; but, to determine, abfo~ 
lutely, in what proportion one fhall be to the other, is not pof- 
fibie, as various circumflances may render all fuch rules excep- 
tionable. In general, the diftance ought not to be lefs than 
twice the height of the eye or at leaft, as three to two but there 
may be a neceffity, in fome cafes, to make it equal, or perhaps 
higher, for the conveniency of fhewing fome particular parts 
of the objed. 

‘ Some perfons make it a general rule to make the diftance 
equal to half the diagonal of the picture, which is, certainly (if 
the center of the picture be in the middie) a method, if rightly 
underftood and applied, will-never produce great diftortion, in 
the reprefentations of object thereon.’ of 

He then fays, 

« But, this rale, for fixing the diftance, is fometimes inja- 
dicioufly adhered to; when the center, or point of view, is near 
either extreme ; in which cafe, efpecially if the view be inter- 
nal, or have objects fituated near the other extremes, they’ will 
be greatly diftorted.’ espn 


He then recommends one general rule as proper enough for 
moftt cafes, viz. to make the diftance of the éye from the pic- 
ture equal to the whole breadth or length ofthe pidtare when 
the center is in the middle of it; or, which is the famething, 
if the center be towards one fide, make the diftance equal to 
twice the diftance of the ceater from the farther fide of. the 
picture. 

¢ The pofition of the picture in refpe& of the obje& and the 
eye, is another effential point to be well confidered, and deter- 
mined on. Without due regard to that, the other preliminaries 
are to little purpofe ; asall theimagined caution, in the height 
and diflance, may be rendered abortive by that means.’ 


He here very juftly reprehends the too frequent méthod of — 
placing the piéture parallel to one face of a building &c. and 
clearly fhews that the beft pofition is generally to place it per- 
pendicular to the line of vifion when we look ftreight towards 
the obje& ; as this method always produces the leaft optic 
angle, and confequently the leaft diftortion towards the fides of 
the picture. In the fourth fection are ‘ contained all the prac- 
tical elementary problems in Brook Taylor’s effay, which are, 
of themfelves, a compleat fyftem of practical perfpeétive. 
Thefe elements, of the following work, being well uriderftood, 
will be found of great utility; which has ittduced me to per- 
fe& fuch as the great author of them had left very imperfe&; 
and fome, particularly his twenty-firft and twenty fecond fi- 
gures, are greatly defeflive ; indeed it is a general fault in the 
do&tor’s works ; we are neverthelefs infinitely obliged to him, 
for giving them to the world, fuch as they are.” In many 
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other places our author reprehends the doctor, and femetimes 
indeed without caufe, as in prob. If. page 134, where the 
do&or’s elegant conftruction is objeGted to: for it wasunnecef- 
fary for the doétor to inftance in finding more points than one, 
as they are all found the fame way. Our author fhould here 
have been very cautious not to err himfelf, where he is blam- 
ing another fo much, as we think he has done in faying 
: five points in an ellipfis are not fufficient for afcertaining the 
true curve of it ;’ for all geometricians know that they are quite 
fufficient. Like as the projections of points give the reprefen- 
tations of lines whofe extremes are thofe points, in the 4th 
feftion, and of different proje€tions lines are formed proje&ted 
planes in the fifth, fo in the fixth it * is fhewn how to compofe 
folids, of planes only ; by which any plane building may be 
projected... The feventh fection teaches, fully, how to repre- 
fent mouldings in general, and to break the fame at the angles 
of a building, &c. internal or external, right-angled or other- 
wife, withother, necefiary and decorative parts of architecture, 
&c. as triglyphs, confoles, modillions, &c. alfo, how to form 
a pediment. The eighth is wholly adapted to a circular and 
yound obje&s of all kinds, as arches, columns, plane bafes, 
and capitals, fteps, wheels, vafes, &c. and a circular mould- 
ings including alfo the Ionic and Corinthian capital.’ Jn this 
feftion our author fhews great -fkill, labour and accuracy. 
* Being now furnifhed with all the materials of a building, 
the ninth feétion fhews how to compound them, and toform a 
building ; from the moft plain and fimple to the moft elegant 
and rich, decorated with the various orders ; and alfo detach- 
ed buildings, views, &c.’ In the beginning of this feftion the 


-author again expatiates on the abfurd method ufed by many 


perfpeGive draught{men, of fuppofing their piture placed pa- 


' rellel to one end or fide of a building when the place of the 


eye is not direily before that face of it: this praétice gene- 
rally produces a diftorted projeGtion which has a difagreeable 
appearance, notwithftanding it may be true perfpective, The 
difference in the effe&ts of this and the before mentioned more 


_ ratronal method, is here illuftrated by apt and ftriking figures. 


This fedtion is:enriched with feveral elegant engraved views of 
real buildings; among which are St. Paul’s church, Covent- 
garden ; Chelfea Hofpital ; Buckingham Eloufe, or the Queen’s 
Palace ;. befides feveral beautiful famcy pieces. The tenth fec- 
tion © is for internal fubje&s, arcades, rooms, ftair-cales, and 


. cieling pieces, reprefenting domes, and. cupolas ; which, though 
_ fomewhat pacticular, is founded on the fame invariable princi- 
. ples.’ Im this feGtion are fome very rich plates. The eleventh 


fection ‘ is adapted for furnitare, as chairs, tables, book-cafes, 


. &c. alfo for coaches and machines, And, the twelfth, for 


inclined 
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inclined pidures and planes in general.’ The theory of whicti 
is illuflrated by convenient moveable {chemes,. and applied in 
‘Many practical examples. 


_ £ Book the fourth treats on the perfpettive of fhadows, which 

is indeed a copious fubje&t, and much more might be faid of 
it; but as I am fenfible, that very few take the neceffary pains 

to project their fhadows by rule (general effects being all that is 

ftudied, or regarded) and therefore, it would be to little pur- 
pofe to give rales, which will feldom, if ever be followed. Nor is it 
at all necéffary, or even practical, to project every thadow, mathe- 
matically; it would be attended with great lols of time, and pere 
haps, in fome cafes, produce a-bad effect, though truly projefted, 
Jn this branch of perfpective, licence may therefore be.taken, jui- 
tifiably, provided they do not run into grofs and palpable abfut- 
dities ; fuch as proje€ting the fhadows of objeéts, already-im- 
“‘merfed in fhade; or, as 1 have feen in the works of eminent 
matters, fhadows caft both ways, in the fame picture, to the 
right, and to the left. Ihave alfo feen, the thadow of a curve 
dine reprefented by a rightline, when the luminary was not nearly 
in the plane of the curve ; which, with others, lefs obvious, 
ought carefully to. be avoided, and guarded againft. 

‘ Neverthelefs, there are.certain general rules may be given, 
which Ought ftri€tly to be adhered to ; and never, on any ac- 
count, departed from. I have, therefore, in this work, given 
fo much as I conceive neceffary to be known ; for, in order to. 
‘be converfant in fhadows, it is abfolutely neceffary to be ac- 
yuainted with the invariable law of natare, in thé projection of 
fhadows*; although it may not always be neceflary to follow her 
ditates implicitly. 

‘ The effect of refle&ted light on obje&ts, from other bodies, 
-in vicinity with them, is likewife treated of in this book; alfo 
the effect of diftance, ufually underftood by the term keeping, 
properly, aireal perfpective ; both which, contribute greatly to 
the perfection of a picture; infomuch that, without due regard 
being had to both, a picture, ever fo well defigned and delineate 
ed, or coloured, will be but a flat and fpiritlefs performance. 
_.© And laftly, the refle&ted images of objeéts on the farface of 
ftill water, Or on polifhed mirrours, in any pofition, are, inthe 
daft fe&tion of this book treated on.” 


To this Compleat Treatife on Perfpeflive, we are informed an 
appendix '$ foon to be publifhed. | 
_ Thus have we givema particular account of this work, which 
(notwithftanding it may be a little deficient in point of orderly 
compofition, owing perhaps to the author’s tnexperience as a 
writer, befides the occafional introduétion of things foreign to 
the fubje&, imprudent objeGions to points of philofophy, 
difguiting comparifons with other writers, and the frequent re- 
petition of the manner in which the work has been and will be 


treated ; 
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treated ; we fay, notwithftanding thefe blemifhes, it is a very 
valuable performance, and feems to contain almoft every thing 
that is really ufeful in perfpective. The plates are elegantly 
executed, and the author has thewn himfelf a great mafter of 
his fubje& in the execution of fo many laboured and accurate 
draughts. 
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Travels in Greece: or, an Account of a Tour made at the Ex- 
pence of the Scciety of Dilettanti. By Richard Chandler, D. D. 
Fellow of Magdalen-College, and of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. 4t0. 165. Boards. (Continued from vol, xli. p. 467.) 
Dodfley. 


N our laft Review we gave an account of Dr, Chandler’s 
defcription of the remains of the ancient public buildings, 
temples, &c. of Athens. ‘The doctor would next have defcribed 
the antiquities within the prefent town; but of thefe, he obferves, 
an accurate and faithful account has already been publifhed by 
two of our countrymen, one of whom was a companion on this 
expedition, Referring the curious reader, therefore, to that work, 
our author, to complete the view of this illuftrious city, follows 
‘Paufanias in his furvey of its ancient ftate; divefting him of 
the digreffions which obfcure his method, and fubjoining fome 
farther account of a few of the places, and fuch remarks on 
their fituation, as may contribute to enlarge our knowledge of 
the general topography of this celebrated capital. For this en- 
tertaining abftra@ of Paufanias, however, we muft leave our 
readers to have recourfe to the narrative, and fhall accompany 
our author on his defcription of the ancient Athenian fuburbs. 
He obferves, that without the gate Dipjlon, the road brancl- 
ed off toward the Pirzeus and Eleufis as well as the Academy, 
_ ‘Theroad to the-haven and to Eleufis divides now not farfrom 
the temple of Thefeus, and is nearly in the fame dire@tion as 
formerly. Op the right hand of the Eleufinian road is a way, 
which leads to the fite of the Academy. Farther on is a 
rocky knoll, which was the Colonus Hippius. Some maflive 
fragments of brick-wall occur at this place, with a folitary 
church or two, The fite of the Lycéum, which was beyond 
the Ilyffus, is now marked by a well and achurch, and many 
large ftones fcattered about. Cynofarges, fays Dr. Chandler, 
was not far from the Lycéum, and perhaps on the fame fide of 
the Ilyfius as the city, where is nowa garden near this bed,and 
by the road. The artificial currents of water having ceafed, 
he farther remarks, the environs of Athens are become, except 
near Enneacrunus, more bare and naked than they were even 
after the devaftations of Philip and Sylla. 
Our 
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Our author afterwards entertains his readers with an account 
of the univerfity of “Athens, the profeffors, degrees, dreffes, 
manner of entrance, with the chara&er and extin&ion of the 
philofophers, and the ruin of the univerfity. 


‘ The decline of philofophy, fays he, muft have deeply affeéted 
the profperity of Athens. A gradual defertion of the place follow- 
ed. Minerva could no longer proteét her city. Its beauty was 
violated by the Proconful, who ftripped Peecile of ‘its precious 
paintings. It was forfaken by good fortune, and would have 
lingered in decay, but the Barbarians interpofed, and fuddenly 
completed its downfall. When the Goths were in poffeffiion of 
it in the time of Claudius, two hundred and fixty-nine years 
after Chrift, they amaffed all the books, intending, it is related, 
to burn them; but defifted, ona reprefentation that the Greeks 
were diverted by the amufements of ftudy from military pur- 
fuits. ‘Alaric, under Arcadius and Honorius, was not afraid of 
their becoming foldiers. The'city was pillaged, and the libra- 
ries were confumed. Devaftation then reigned within, and 
folitude without its walls. ‘The fweet firens, the vocal night- 
ingales, as the Sophifts are fondly ftyled, were heard no more. 
Philofophy and Eloquence were exiled, and their ancient feat 
occupied by ignorant honey-factors of mount Hymettus,’ 


In the twenty-fifth chapter Dr. Chandler treats of the peo- 
ple of Athens, the Turkifh government, the Turks, Greeks, 
Albanians, the archbifhop, and the charaéter of the Atheni- 
ansi Heinformes-us that the Turks of Athens are in general 
more polite, focial, and affable, than is common in that 
ftately race; living on more equal terms with their fellow- 
citizens, ‘dnd partaking, in {ome degree, of the Greek charac- 
ter. 

‘ A traditional ftory was related to us at Smyrna and afterwards 
at Athens, to illuftrate the native quicknefs of apprehen- 
fion, which, as if tranfmiffive. and the property of the foil, 
is inherited even by the lower clafles of the people. A per- 
fon made trial of a poor fhepherd, whom he met with his 


| flock, demanding, amo we; «as we; xas @uws; xas@moca. From 


whence? and where ? and how ? and how many? He was anfwered 
without hefitation, and with equal brevity, ax’ Adnas, ws An- 
Badia, Qcodwpos, xas weilaxoora. From Aibens to Livadia, Theo- 
dore, and five hundred. In the citizens this apitude not being 
duly cultivated, inftead of producing genius, degenerates into 
cunning. They are jultly reputed a mott crafty, fubtle, and 
acute race, It has been jocofely affirmed, that no Jew can live 
among them, becaufe he will be continually out-witted,’ 


In the fubfequent divifion of the work, the reader will be 
entertained with an account of the care of the female fex at 
Athens, the drefs of the Turkifh women abroad ; of the Greek, 
and 
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and the Albanian; with the drefs of the Greek at home, the 
manner of colouring the fockets of their eyes, and of their 
-egucation, The author next gives a concife account of the 
territory of Athens, and other particulars relative to its natural 
-hiftery. He obferves that frequent traces of the demi or 
boroughs, which were anciently fcattered in the country, are 
yet found ; and feveral ftill exift, but moftly reduced to very 
inconfiderable villages. Many wells alfo occur on Lycabettus, 
at the Pireus, in the plain, and all over Attica. Some are 
feen in the vineyards and gardens nearly in their priftine ftate ; 
a circular rim of marble, about a yard high, ftanding on a 
fquare pavement ; adorned, not inélegantly, with wreathed 
flutings on the outfide ; or plain, with mouldings at the top 
and bottom ; the inner furface déep- warn by the fri€tion of 
the rope. The bucket is a kettle, a jar, or the -fkin of a 
goat or kid diflended ; and clofe by is commonly a trough 
itone, into which they pour water for the cattle, The terri- 
tory of Athens was anciently well peopled, and the city was 
fupplied with corn from Sicily and Africa, At prefent, 
Attica is thinly inhabited, and, in the opinion of the author, 
produces grain fufficient for the natives ; but the ediés prohi- 
biting exportation are continually eluded, and public diftrefs bor- 
dering on famine enfues almoft yearly. 
The olive-groves, we are informed, are now, as anciently, 
a principal fource of the riches of Athens; and the honey of 
Attica continues to retain its repute. Many encomiums are 
extant on thatof Hymettus, jn particular, and Dr. Chandler 
affirms that it deferves them all. Provifions of every kind 
are good and cheap at Athens; the frequent and fevere fafts 
impofed by the Greck church having an influence on the mar- 
Ket.. Hares, game, and fowl, may be purchafed for little 
‘more.than the.value of the powder and fhot. Oranges, le- 
mons, and citrons grow in the gardens. The grapes and melons 
sare excellent, and the figs were celebrated of old. The wines 
are wholfome, but the pitch, infufed to preferve them, com- 
anunicates a tafte, to which ftrangers are not prefently recon- 
¢ciled. When: the olives blacken, vaft flights of doves, pigeons, 
thrufhes and other birds repair to the groves for food. Wild 
turkies are not rare. The red-legged partridge, with her nu- 
merous brood, bafks in the fun or feeks fhade among the maf- 
tic-bufhes. ‘They are fond of the berries in the feafon, and 
have then a ftrong but not difagreeable tafte. In winter, 
woodcocks abound; defcending, after fnow on the mountains, 
into the plain, efpecially on the fide of the Cephitlus, and as 
fuddenly retiring. If the weather continues fevere, and the 
ground be frozen, they enter the gardens of the town in great 
diftrefs, 
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diftrefs, rather than crofs the. fea; and are fometimes taken 
with the hand, Snipes, teal, widgeon, ducks, and the like, 
are alfo found in plenty. ! 

The wild beafts, which find fhelter in the mountains, greatly 
annoy the fhepherds ; and their folds are conftantly guarded 
by feveral large fierce dogs. The perfon who killed a wolf, 
was entitled by a law of Solon to a reward; if a female, to one 
drachm, feven-pence half-penny, if a male, to five drachins. 
Afterwards a talent, or one hundred and eighty pounds fter- 
ling was paid for a young wolf; and double that fum for one 
full gown. ‘The peafant now produces the fkin in the bazar 
or. market, and is recompenfed by voluntary contribution. 
Parnes, the mountain toward the Cephiffus, is haunted, be- 
fides wolves, ‘by deer and foxes, as it formerly was by wild 
boars and bears. 

The large horned owl, the favourite bird of Minerva, which 
the Athenians placed as her companion in her temple in the 
Acropolis, and whofe effigy they ftamped on their coin, has not 
yet been mentioned, But the travellers were not long at the 
convent before a peafant brought them one alive with the wing 
broken. St recovered, and was much vifited during their ftay, 
asa novelty. Dr. Chandler afterwards faw another, flying, 
in the day-time. They are as ravenous as eagles, and, if 
preffled by hunger, will attack lambs and hares, 

_ In the next chapter we meet with a lively account of a Turk- 
ifh foot-race and. wreftling. match; the dance of the Arabiar 
women; Greek dances ; marriages of the Turks, Greeks, and 
Albanians ; with a defcription of funeral ceremonies, 

Taking now our leave of Athens, no longer the refidence 
of philofophy, but funkin allthe ignorance; fuperftition, and 
credulity, which involve the other regions of the Eaft, we fhall 
accompany the travellers on their departure from this celebrat- 
.ed city. 

On the sth of O&ober the travellers fent out from Athens ; 
when, croffing the Iliffus, they paifed by the fite of the Ly- 
céum, and the borough of “Alopece, the place to which So- 
crates belonged, ‘The firft night they lay in the receffes of 
mount Hymettus, where was the fcene.of the famous ftory 
of Cephalus and Procris. This fpot is fappofed to be the fame 
with what is now occupied by the monaftery of Cyriani. The 
Greek women.repair hither .at particular feafons, and near 
it is a fountain much extolled for its virtues, in conduce- 
ing to pregnancy and eafy delivery. The papas or prieft af- 
firmed to the traveller, that a dove is feen to fly down. from 
‘heaven to drink of it yearly, at the feaft of Pentecoft, 
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After returning from mount Hymettus, fome informatiotf 
which the travellers received induced them to go to Vary, 4 
farm belonging to a Greek monaftery at Athens, on the fea- 
coaft, and diftant about four hours, The road led them, as 
before to the veftiges of the Alopece, beyond which they faw 
feveral {mall barrows, the foil poor and ftony.. Dr, Chandler 

obferves, that the origin of thefe barrows may be deduced 
from early hiftory. The Lacedemonians fent an army under 
Anchimolius to free Athens from the tyranny of Pififtratus. 
He landed at Phalerum, encamped, was ‘attacked, and killed 
with many of hismen. According to Herodotus, their graves, 
or barrows, afe by Alopece. 

On approaching the fhore fome veftiges occurred, it is fup- 
pofed, of AZxone, The travellers then turned, and diretted 
their courfe toward Sunium, through a gap in mount Hymet- 
tus, which running out. forms the promontory once called 
Zofter. Within the gap, near the end, they came to the fite 
of a confiderable town, fome terrace walls of the fpecies called 
incertum remaining. In thefe they found fome fragments of 
infcriptions ; and one of the company afterwards copied a fe- 
pulchral marble recording a perfon of Anagyrus, which is fup- 
pofed to have been the name of the place. The terrace, Dr. 
Chandler, imagines, was perhaps the {cite of the temple of 
Cybele. 

The convent ftands on a knoll above the fea, with Lampra, . 
the promontories Sunium and Scylleum, and the foffe of Pa. 
troclus, Belbina, and other iflands, in view. The travellers 
there met the heguemenos, or abbot, who had come from 
Athens to receive them ; and two or three caloyers or monks, 
who manage the farm.. They were entertained with boiled 
fowls, olives, cheefe, and the like fare. The fky, as ufual, 
was their canopy; and after fun-fet, they lay down to fleep, 
fome under a fhed, fome in the court, and one of Dr. Chand- 
ler’s companions in a tree, where a man had watched the aloni 
or corn-floor, which was clofe by, during the harveft. We 
mention thefe circumftances, to give our readers the more clear 
idea of the cuftoms of the country. 

Early in the morning they afcended to a cave or grotto, 
which was the object of their journey, diftant about three 
quartets of an hour, inland, in the mountain. This which 
our author fuppofes to be the Panéum, mentioned by Strabo, 
affords flielter to the goatherds in winter, and is frequented 
at all feafons for water, by thofe who have their employment 
on the mountain. Here the attendants made a fire to purify 
the air, and the travellers tarried all day, dining again on a 


fheep roafted whole. 
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* The Panéum or Nymphzum, fays Dr. Chandler, by Vary is @ 
fingular curiofity, of a fpecies, it is apprehended, not defcribed 
by any traveller. It is found in the mountain-fide, near a brows 
You defcend through a {mall mouth; the forked trunk of a tree, 
with branches faftened acrofs, ferving asaladder. At the landing- 
place is a Greek infcription very difficult to.be read. It is cut 
on the rock firft fmoothed, and informs us, that Archidamus of 
Pherz made the cave for the Nymphs, by whom he was poffefi- 
ed. Oppofite is a fmall niche or cavity ; with fome letters, 
part of a word, fignifying that the offering for fruits, perhaps 
a {mall piece of money, was to be placed there. From the 
landing-place two ways lead into the cavern. Going down b 
the narrow ftairs cut in the rock, on the left hand is infcribed 
in very ancient characters, ‘* Archidamus the Pherzan.”? When 
you are down and face the ftairs, at the extremity of the right 
hand is an ithyphallus, the {mybol of Bacchus ; and near it is 
Ifis, the Egyptian: Ceres. The Athenians had early an inter. 
courfe with Egypt and fome writers have afferted were origi- 
nally a colony from that country, Under fmail niches, in two 
places is inferibed, ** Of Pan.” On the other fide of the 
ftairs are two more niches, and beneath each, ** Of Apollo offer.’? 
Beyond thefe is a very rude figure of the fculptor reprefented 
with his tools, as working, and by it his name, Archidamus, 
twice repeated, the letters irregular and badly cut. On re- 
moving fome mould we difcovered that his feet are both turned 
inward. Near the image of Ifis lay a ftone, with two fides in- 
{cribed, once fet up fothar both might be vifible. From one I 
copied ** Archidamus the Pherzan and Chollidenfian made this 
«¢ dwelling for the Nymphs ;” from the other, ‘* Archidamus 
the Pherzan planted the garden for the Nymphs.” The ftairs, 
which are continued along by the fide of the rock below the 
figure of Archidamus, are covered with foil. formed by leaves 
or wafhed in by rain from above: and the defcent to the lower 
grotto, to which they led, is become fteep, and flippery. That. 
is entered by a narrow, paflage left in the partition, which has 
been rendered victurefque by petrifactions. It is of a circular 
form, the fides adorned with fantaftic incruftation, and the 
roof with fparry icicles. Of thefe feveral are growing up, 
pointed, from beneath ; and fome have already met and united 
with thofe pendant from above. Atthe bottom is a well of very 
clear and cold-water: On the left hand, going up again, 
near the landing place, is a {quare hofizontal cavity ; and far- 
ther is an infcription on the rough rock, not legible. The 
cavity probablyshad caniained the garden of the Nymphs before 
mentioned, confifting of .a litrle foil fet with fuch herbs and 
flowers as were reputed gratefulto them. If a {mall trench 
be deemed unworthy of an appellation, it may be noged, that 
gardens were planted for Adonis not equal in magnitude even 
to'this plat, each being a fhell or pot with earth, in which 
certain vegetables thrived awhile and then withered. Such 
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were the flower- gardens i in the hall called by his name in the 
palace of Domitian at Rome. 
¢ Archidamus was follicitous, as may be inferred from his 

figure, to tranfmit a knowledge of his perfon to future ages. 

He was a native of Pherz, acity of Theffaly, who had fettled 

in Attica and was admitted ‘to his freedom in Chollis, one of 
the borough-towns. The infcriptions, as may be colle&ed 
from the diverfity in the characters and in their powers, are of 
different dates. That at the landing-place was added, it 1s 
likely, long after his deceafe, as a memorial of his labour and 
its caufe ;. which was nympholepfy. From thofe which appear 
to be contemporary with the feulptor it may be argued that he 
lived when the Attic or Cadméan and Palamedéan alphabet, 
confifting of fixteen letters, was in ufe ; or before the Atheni- 
ans were > prevailed on to adopt the Tonic alphaphet, in which 
the number was twenty-four. The figure of Archidamas, fo 
unfhapely and unightly, will coinci ide with a period, when 
defien was in its infancy and not commonly profeffed. It is 
certainly amongtl the oldeft fpecimens extant of the beginnings 
of the art; furnifhing an example of the rough ont-line and 
proportionle/s fketch, Tf, om wh ‘Ch it gradually rofe to corre¢t- 
nefs, precifion, and fublime expreflion ; animating marble, and 
giving to ftatues a perfefion of form unequalled by nature, and 
a dignity of afpect fuperior to human.’ 


Dr. Chandler, being defirous of feeing the plain of Mara- 
thon, which was diflant only -eighty ftadia, or tem miles 
from Athens, fet out thither on the sth of May, attended by 
a couple of Greeks. They left the two Ionic columns of the 
refervoir of New Athens on their right; pafling by a huge 
- rock, which is fplit; and by one, on which are infcriptions 
moitly illegible: The mountain of St. George, called “anci+ 
ently, it is fuppofed, Anchefmus, was. on their right hand. 
It-is a naked range, reaching from near Pentele, with a church 
of the faint ftanding on the lofty fummit above the columns, 
and vifible afar. 

They foon arrived at Cephifia, a village fituated on an emi- 
nence, by a ftream, near the weftern extremity of mount Pen- 
tele. It was once noted for plenty of clear water, and for a 
pleafant fhade fuited to mitigate the heat of fummer. The 
famous comic poet Menander was of this place. Here glfo, 
and at Marathon, refided Atticus Herodes, after his enemies 
accufed him to the emperor Marcus Aurelius as guilty of op- 
preffion, The youth in general followed him for'the benefit of 
his inftru€tion ; 2nd among them is faid to have been Paufa- 
fanias, the author of the Defcription of Greece. 

‘Atticus Herodes, our author obferves, had three favoarites, 
whofe lofs he lamented, as they had been his children. He 
piaced ftatues of them in the drefs of hunters, in the fields and 
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«woods, by the fountains, and beneath the plane-trees; adding 
execrations, if any perfon fhould ever prefume to mutilate or 
remove them. One of the Hermz or Mercuries was found in 
a ruinous church at Cephifia, and is among the marbles given 
by Mr. Dawkins to the univerfity of Oxford, This reprefented 
Pollux, butthe head is wanting. It is infcribed with an affecti- 
onate addrefs to him; after which the poffeifor of the {pot is 
required, as he refpects the gods and heroes, to protect from 
violation and to preferve clean and entire, the images and their 
bafes.; and if he failed, fevere vengeance is imprecated on him, 
that the earth might prove barren to him, the fea nor navigable, 
and that perdition might overtake both him ‘and his off- 
fpring ; but if he complicd, that every blefling might await him 
and his pofterity. Another fione with a lke formulary,.was 
feen there by Mr. Wood ; anda third near Marathon. 
_ ¢ We difmounted about funfet at a place almot-deferted, 
called Stamati; and after fupper lay down to fleep. beneath a 
fpreading vine before the cottage of an Albanian, Early in the 
morning, I proceeded, with a guide, to examine a inferip- 
tion of which a peafant had given me information ;, quitting 
the flrait road to Marathon, between which plate and Athens 
was one a town named Pallene. We foon entered between 
two mountains, Pentele ranging’on our right; and on the 
left, one of the Diacria, the region extending acrofs from mount 
Parnes to Brauron, Tarrying to water our horfes near fome 
houfes, I was prefented by an Albanian with a handful of 
white rofes frefh gathered. We penetrated into a lonely recefs, 
and came to a fmall ruined church of St. Dionyfius tanding on 
the marble heap of a trophy or monument erected. for fome 
victory obtained by three perfons named A®nias, Xanthippus, 
and Xanthides. The infcription is on a long ftone lying 
near.’ # 

¢ — Brauron was noted for a temple of Diana, in which was 
an ancient image of the goddefs. Iphigenia, the daughter of 
Agamemnon, was faid to have left there the idol, which ‘fhe 
conveyed from Scythia Taurica. That had been carried to Sufa 
by Xerxes, and given by Seleucus to the Laodicéans of Syria, 
who continued in poffleffion of it in the time of Paufanias. 
Beyond the watercourfe is a large barrow: and by it, toward 
Pentele, -are three {maller ; with one, a little out of the line, 
which had been opened for a furnace or lime kiln. ‘The 
cenotaph of Iphigenia is probably among them. Some ftone% 
lie about. The lofty barrow, mentioned before, is diftin®, in 
the plain, nearer the fea, and vifidle all around. 

‘ Quitting the olive-tree by Brauron, we rode along the 
edge of the plain, with Pentele behind us; paffed a folitary 
church, and, after a few minutes, turned into a narrow vale on 
the left hand. We then croffed a mountainous ridge, the track 
rough and ftony, and came into the road, which leads dire@ly 
from Athens to Marathon. This place has retained is ancient 
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name, is well watered but very inconfiderable, confifting only 
of a few houfes and gardens.’ 


Returning towards Brauron, and paffing fome cottages with 
a church or two, on the {cite perhaps of Oenoe, Dr. Chandler 
arrived at the plain of Marathon. This celebrated plain is 
faid to be long and narrow, Oppofite to the range of moun- 
tains, by which the village ftands, is the fea. Pentele, with 
a lake at the extremity, 1s the fouthern boundary. At the 
other end is alfo a ridge, the ifthmus of a confiderable pro- 
montory once named Cynofura. This is beyond a marth or 
lake, from which a ftream iflued; the water at the head fit 
for cattle, but falt near the mouth, and full of fea-fifh. Many 
aquatic: birds were flying about. The foil is reputed exceed- 
ingly fertile. “Dr. Chandler, who rode through fome very 
thick corn of moft luxuriant growth, remarks, that the barley 
of this tra& was anciently named Achilléan, perhaps, from its 
talinefs. | 

Dr, Chandler informs us, that the principal barrow, pro- 
bably that of the gallant Athenians, mentioned by Paufa- 
nias, {till towers above the level of the plain. It is of light 
fine earth, and has a bufh,or two growing on it. The author 
enjoyed a pleafing and fatis‘actory view from the fummit, and 
looked, but in vain, for the pillars on which the names were 
recorded, lamenting that fuch memorials fhould ever be re- 
moved, At a {mall diftance northward, is a fquare bafement 
of white marble, perhaps part of the trophy erected by the 
Athenians. | 

On this expedition, Dr. Chandler omitted not to enquire 
for the mountain and cave, mentioned by Paufanias, adjoin- 
ing to the plain of Marathon ; .with the goat-itand of Pan, 
as it is called, being rocks that have been likened to that 
fpecies of animals. 


‘ Tenquired, fays he,. forthis cave of a peafant, who came to 
‘me, while I tarried beneath the olive-tree. He affirmed it was not 
much opt of my way to Marathon, and undertook to conduét 
me to it. In the vale, which we entered, near the veftiges of 
a fmall building, probably a fepulchre, was a headlefs ftatue 
of a woman fedent, lying on the ground. This my compani- 
ons, informed me, was once endued with life, being an aged 
‘lady poffeffed of a numerous flock, which was folded near that 
fpot. Her riches were great, and her profperity was uinterrupt- 
-ed. She was elated by her good fortune. ‘The winter was gone 
by, and even the rude month of March had fpared her fheep and 
goats. She now defied heaven, as unapprehenfive for the 
future, and as fecure from all mifhap. But providence, to 
correct her impiety and ingratitude, commanded a fierce and 
penetrating froft to be its avenging minifter; and the, her ew} 
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and flocks were hardening into ftone. This ftory, which is 
current, was alfo relatedto me at Athens, The grave Turk 
cites the woman -of Nonoi, for fo the tract is called, to check 
arrogance, and enfore the wifdom of a devout and humble dif- 
pofition. I regretted afterwards my inattention to it on the 
{pot ; for 1 was affured that the rocky craggs afford at a certain 
point of view the fimilitude of ‘fheep and goats within an inclo+ 
fure or fold. 

‘ The road from Athens defcending toward Marathon is 
rough and narrow, By the fide at the foot of the hill isa tall 
tower; and below a rivulet called Catakephalaria. In the 
ftream were veftizes of antient building, probably of the fonts 
or places where the women wafhed linen. We paffed by them. 
to a fhallow river, which we croffed in view of Marathon. Our 
guide led us up the ftream to a fmall arched cave near the brow 
of the rock above the current, ufed perhaps by fhepherds, 
while their flocks are browfing or drinking below. ‘This place 
not correfponding with the deicription in Paufanias, I resmounte 
ed, intending to enquire at Marathon. On the way we came 
to a mill, in which fix or feven Albanians were fitting in a circle 
on the floor at dinner. One of them declared the grotto was 
near, and that one fome occafion he had been init. We tarried 
while they difpatched their homely fare, of which they invited 
me to partake, and then returned with five of them to the 
rivulet; and quitting our horfes, afcended the mountain-fide, 
which is fteep, with the tower on our left hand, 

‘ The cave has two mouths diftant only a few feet from each 
other. The rock before them is flat and fmooth ; and, above 
them, is cut down perpendicularly. The entrances are low 
and narrow. That oppofite to the left hand is leaft commo- 
dious. By this, two of the favages with a light, creeping on 
their bellies, got in, not without difficulty, the aperture barely 
admitting the body. I followed, and foon arrived in a chamber, 
where I could ftand on my feet. The roof and fides were in- 
crufted with fpar. We proceeded into fimilar chambers, in one 
of which was water; often ftooping and creeping; my con- 
ductors with their piftols cocked, fearing fome lurking wolf or 
wild beaft. I made my egrefs at the avenue intended for mor- 
tals or that more eafy ; very dirty, but pleafed with what I had 
feen, as well as glad to revifit day, and to regain a purer atmofs 
phere, with freedom of refpiration; the moif air confined 
within being. faturated, as it were, with the {moke of our’ wax ta 


pers and cedar torches. We difmiffed the Albanians, and 
proceeded to Marathon.’ : , 


We fhall here take leave of our travellers ; and rejoin them 
next month in their return to Athens. 


[ To be continued, } 
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A Téur in Scotland. MDCCLXXII. Part II. ato. il vis. 64. 
in boards. White. (Continued from voi, xii. p. 424.) 


R. Pennant defcribes the Yorke cafcade, a mile from Athol- 
houfe, as an obje& worthy the notice of a traveller. 
He tells us, that it firft-appears tumbling amidft the trees, at 
the head of a fall glen. The waters are foon joined by 
thofe of another that dart from the fide. . Thefe united wa- 
ters fall into a deep chafm, appear again, and, afier forming 
jour more eataracis, are loft in the ‘Tilt; which likewife dif- 
appears, having for a cenfiderable fpace excavated the ro¢k on 
which Mr. Peanant fiood to view the fcene ; running invifible, 
with a roaring torrent, before it emerges to day. 

Mr. Pennant remarks, it is but of late that the North Bri- 
tons became fenfible of the beauties of their country; but 
their fearch is at prefent amply rewarded. It feems, how- 
ever, to be alivoft incredible, thar a catara& of uncommon 
height was not difcovered till very lately on the Bruer, a large 
ftream about two miles north from Athol-houfe. It is, we 
are told, divided into five fails, vifible at once, and in a line 
with each other. The four uppermoft form together a fall of 
a hundred feet: the fifth alone is nearly the fame height: fo 
that when the whole appear in front, in high floods, they 
feem one theet of near two hundred feet; a fight, fays Mr. 
Pennant, hardly to be paralleled in Europe. 

We infert the following quotation from the narrative, as a 
proof of the great fuccefs with which the rhubarb plant is at 
prefent cultivated in this part of Scotland. 


~ 


‘ Trees of all kinds profper here greatly : larches of twenty 
years growth yield plank of the breadth of fifteen inches. The 
late duke annually leflened the nakednefs of the hills, and ex- 
tended his plantations far and wide. His attention to the cul- 
ture of shabarb mutt not pafsi unnoticed : for his benevolent de- 
fig)-of-rendering common and cheap this ufeful medicine, is 
bie with’ the utmoft faccefs. The roots which he had cultivat- 
ed in-the light foils, fimilar to thofe of the Tartarian deferts, 
the mative.place, encreafe toa vaft fize: fome when freth hav- 
ing been found to weigh fifty pounds, and to be equal in {mell, 
talie, -and-effett to tho fe we Import at an enormous expence ‘to 
our country. On being dried they fhrink to.one quarter of their 
original weight, There is. reafon to f{uppofe that the Scotch 
rhubarb. may be fuperior in virtue to the foreign, the laft being 
gathered in ail feafons, as the Monguli hunters chance to pais 
by. They draw up the roots sadiferiiinatcly, pierce them at 
one end, and fling them on cheir belts ; E and then leave them te: 
dryson their tents ‘without further care.’ 

ete Quit- 
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Quitting Athol-houfe, the judicious and obfervant traveller 
returned by Fafkally along the great road to the jun&ion of 
the Tummel with the Tay. 

¢ Nature, fays he, hath formed, om each fide the vale, mul- 
titudes of terraffes, fome with grafly fides, others wooded. Art 
hath contributed to give this road an uncommon magnificence: 
fuch parts, which want cloathing. are planted not only with the 
ufual trees, but with flowering fhrubs ; and the fides of the 
way are fodded in rhe neateft manner. In alittle time the whole 
way from Dalnacardoch to Perth, near forty-five miles, will ap- 
pear like a garden: if our fifter Peg goes on at this rate, | with, 
— from a confeffed flattern, the does not become downright 

nical,’ 


Mr. Pejinaint next arrives at Dunkeld, a town fituated on 
the north fide of the Tay, fuppofed to be the Caftrum 
Caledoniz, and the Oppidum Caledoniorum of the old wri- 
ters. It is now chiefly noted for the ftately ruins of its an- 
cient cathedral. The extent within is a hundred and twenty 
feet by fixty. The body is fupported by two rows of round 
pillars, with fquared capitals: the arches Gothic. Mr. Pen- 
nant looked in vain for the tomb of Marjory Scot, who died 
at this place in 1728, remarkable for the extraordinary age 
to which fhe attained. He has, however prefented us with 
her epitaph, for which we refer our readers to the work. 

In the neighbourhood of Dunkeld, the traveller vifited a 
rock which retains the name of the King’s Seat*. Here we 
are told, the Scottifh monarchs ufually placed themfelves, for 
the purpofe of fhooting. at the deer which were driven this 
way for their amufement. A. chace of this kind, Mr. 
Pennant obferves, had very nearly prevented the future mife- 
ries of the unfortunate queen Mary. ‘The ftory is related by 
William Barclay, in his treatife Contra Monarchomachos, As it 
gives a lively pi€ture of the ancient manner of hunting, our 
author has obliged his readers with a tranflation of it into 
Englith ; and the fame confideration is fufficient to procure it 
an admiiiion into our Review. 

‘ Lonce had a fight of a very extraordinary fort, which con~ 
vinced me of what I have faid. in the year 1563, the earl of 
Athol, a prince of the blood. royal, had, with much trouble 
and vaft expence, a hunting-match for the entertainment of 
our mott illuftrious and moft gracious queen. .Our people cal] 
this a royal hunting. I was then a young man, and was prefeng 
on that occafion : two thoufand highlanders, or wild Scotch, ag 








* Mr. Pennant remarks in a note, that by miftake, the view of 
this place, in the firft and fecond edition of the Tour, is called the 
King’s Seat, near Blair. 
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you call them here, were employed to drive to the-huntin 
ground all the deer from the woods and hills of Atholl, Bade- 
noch, Marr, Murray, and the countries about. As thefe high- 
landers ufe a light drefs, and are very {wift of foot, they went 
up and down fo nimbly, that im lefs than two months time they 
broaght together two thoufand red deer, befides roes and fallow 
deer, The queen, the great men, and a number of others, 
were in a glen when all thefe deer brought before them; be- 
lieve me, the whole*body moved forward in fomething hike bat- 
tle order. This fight fill ftrikes me, and ever will itrike me: 
for they had a leader whom they followed clofe wherever he 
moved. 

‘ This leader was a very fine ftag with a very high head : this 
fight delighted the queen very much, but fhe foon had caufe for 
fear; upon the earl’s (who-had been from his early days accuf- 
tomed to fuch fights) addrefling her thus, ** Do you obferve 
that flag who is foremoft of the herd, there is danger from that 
ftag, for if either fear or rage fhould force him from the ridge 
of that hill, let every one look to himfelf, for none of us will 
be out of the way of harm; for the reft will follow this one, 
and having thrown us under foot, they will open a paflage to 
this hill bebind us.”” What happened a moment after confirmed 
this opinion: for the queen ordered one of the beit dogs to be 
Jet loofe on one of the deer ; this the dog purfues, the leading 
flag was frighted, he flies by the fame way he had come there, 
the reft rufh.afier him and b:eak out where the thickeft body of 
the highlanders was; they had nothing for it but to throw 
themfelves flat on the heath, and to allow the deer to pafs over 
them. It was told the “queen that feveral of the highlanders 
had been wounded, and that two or three had been killed out- 
‘right ; and the whole body had got off, had not the highland- 
ers, by their fkili in hunting, faHen upon a ftratagem to cut 
off the rear from the main body. It was of thofe that had been 
feparated that the queen’s dogs and thofe of the nobility made 


flaughter. There were killed that day 360 deer, with five 
wolves, and fome roes.’ 


The traveller continues his journey on the fide of the Tay, 
and arrives in the plain of Stormont, where he paffes by a 
neat fettlement of weavers, called, from the inhabitants, Spi- 
-talfields, ‘Fhis country is very populous, full of fpinners, and 
of weavers of buckrams and coarfe cloths or ftentings; of 
which we are informed that twelve millions of yards are ex- 
ported annually from Perth. - Much flax is raifed here, and 
the country is full of corn, which is, however, infufficient to 
fepply the numerous inhabitants. Late at night the traveller 
reaches Inchftuthel, or Delvin, where he finds a continuation 
of highland hofpitality. The fituation of this place is faid 
“to be very remarkable, the houfe ftanding on a flat of a hun- 
dred and fifty-four Scotch acres, regularly fteep on every fide, 
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and in every part of equal height; about fixty feet above the 
great plain of Stormont, on which it flands. The figure we 
are told is alfo remarkable, and as fuch it appears from a 
plate. Mr. Pennant prefents us with the following account of 
this ancient and confpicuous object. 


‘« Two nations took advantage of this nataral ftrength, and 
fituated themfelves on it. The Pitts, the long pofleffors of 
thefe eatern parts of the kingdom, in all probability had here 
an oppidum, or town, fuch as uncivilized people inhabited -in 
early times; often in the midft of woods, and fortified all round 
with a dike. Here we find the vefliges of fuch a defence; a 
mound of ftones and earth running along the margin of the 
ficep, in many places entire: in others, time or accident hath 
rendered it lefs vifible, or hath totally deftroyed it. The ftones 
were not found on the fpot; but were brought from a place two 
miles diftant, where quarries of the fame kind are {till in ufe. 

« Another dike croffes the ground, from margin. to margin, 
in the place it begins to grow narrow. ‘This feems intended as 
the firft defence againft an enemy, fhould the inhabitants fail in 
defending their outworks, and be obliged to quit their. ftation. 
and retire to a ftronger part. Near the extremity is what I 
fhould name their citadel; for a {mall portion of the end is cut 
off from the reit by five great dikes, and as many deep foffes ; 
and within that is the ftrong hold, impregnable againft the 
neighbouring nations. 

‘ This place had alfo another fecurity which time hath di- 
verted from them: the river Tay once entirely environed the 
place, and formed it into an ifland, as the name in the ancient 
language, which it ftill retains, imports; that of Inch-ftuthel, 
or the ifleof Tuthel. The river at prefent runs on one fide 
only: but there are plain marks on the north in particular, not 
only of achannel, but of fome pieces of water, oblong, nar- 
row, and pointing in the direétion the Tay had taken, before it 
had ceafed to infulate this piece of ground. I cannot afcertain 
the period when its waters confined themfelves to one bed ; but 


am informed that a grant ftill exifts from one of the James’s of 


a right of fifhing in the river, at Caput mac Athol, eaft of the 
lace. 

Pa It is not to be imagined that there can be any traces of the 
habitations of a people who dwelt in the mott perithable hove]s: 
but as the moft barbarous nations paid more attention to the re- 
mains of the dead, than to the conveniency of the living, they 
formed, either for the protection of the reliques of their chief- 
tains from infults of man, or favage beaft, or for fepulchral me- 
morials, mounts of different fizes.’ 

¢ — Monuments of this kind are very frequent over the face 
of this plain: the tumuli are round, not greatly elevated, and 
at their bafis furrounded with a fofs. Many bones have been 


‘found in fome of thefe barrows, neither lodged in ftone chefts 
nor depofited in urns. , 
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‘ The Romans, in their courfe along this part of Britain, did 
not neglect fo fine a fituation for a ftation. Notwithftanding 
the great change made by inclofures, by plantation, and by 
agriculture, there are flill veftiges of one flation five huadred 
yards {quare. The fide next to Delvin hoafe is barely to be 
traced ; and part of another borders on the margin of the bank. 
There is likewife a {mall fquare redoubt, near the edge, facing 
the Eaft-Inch in the Tay; which covered the ftation on that 
fide. 

‘ The firft was once inclofed with a wall fourteen feet thick, 
whofe foundations are remembered by two farmers of the name 
of Stertan, aged about feventy ; who had received from their 
father and grandfather frequent accounts of afhes, cinders, brick, 
iron, utenfils, weapons, and large pieces of lead, having been 
frequently found on the fpot, in the courfe of ploughing: and 
to the weft of this ftation, about thirty years ago were difcovered 
the veftiges of a large building, the whole ground: being filled 
with fragments of brick and mortar. A rectangular hollow 
made of brick is flill entire; it is about ten or twelve feet long, 
three or four feet wide, and five or fix feet deep. Boethius calls 
this place the Tulina of the Pitts ; and adds, that in their time, 
it was a moft populous city; but was deferted and burnt by 
them on the approach of the Romans under Agricola. He alfo 
informs us, that it bore the name of Inchtuthel in his days. 
The materials from which this hiftorian took the early part of 
his work-are unknown to us, any further than what we learn 
from himfelf, that they were records fent to him in 1525 from 
Jona; but by whom compiled, remains undifcovered. Ido 
not doubt his affertion; nor do I doubt but that fome truths col- 
leéted from traditions may be fcattered amidft the innumerable 
legendary tales, fo abundant in his firft books. “This I would 
with to place among the former, as the actual veftiges of two 
nations are {t1l] to’be traced on the fpot. I would a!fo call it 
the Orrea of the Romans, which the learned Stukely fuppofes 
to have been Perth, notwithftanding he places it in his map 
north-eaft of the Tay, and on the very fpot where the prefent 
Delvin ttands,’ 


Crofling the Tay at tite ferry of Caputh, the traveller paffes 
over a fhort iraét of barren country. On the banks of a {mall 
rill are veftiges of an encampment, as is fuppofed, of the 
Danes, and to have been called from thofe invaders Gally Burn, 
or the Burn of the Strangers. A little farther, in a very fer- 
tile improved country, is Lonearty, celebrated for the fignal 
~viGtory obtained by the Scots, under Kenneth III. over the 
Danes, by means of the gallant peafant Hay, and his two 
fons, who, with no other weapons than yokes, which they 
fnatched from their oxen then at plough, firft put a ftop to 
the flight of their countrymen, and afterwards led them on to 
4 con- 
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conqueft. ‘Fhe noble families of Hay, MriPennant obferves, 

devive their defcent from thisruftic: hero, ‘and, in memory of 
the action, bear for their arms the inftrament of their vidory, 
with the altufive motto of _/vb jugo. Tradition relates, that 

the monarch gave this deliverer of his country, in reward, as 

muclr land as-a greyhound would run over in a certain time, 

or a falcon would: furround in its flight; and the ftory fays. 
that he chofe the laft. 

Over this tract are fcattered numbers of tumuli, in which 
are frequently found bones and entire fkeletons, fome lodged 
in rade coffins, formed of ftones, difpofed in that form ; and 
others depéfited only in the earth of the barrow. In one place 
is a ftone ftanding upright, fuppofed to mark the place of fe- 
pulture of the Danifh leader. The prefent names of two 
places on this plain, fays Mr. Pennant, certainly allude to 
the ation and to the vanquifhed enemy. ‘Turn again-Hillock 
points out the place the Scots rallied, and a fpot near eight 
tumuli, called Danemerk, may defign the place of greatett 
flaughter. 

The traveller continues his route through a fine plain, rich 
in corn; the crops of wheat excellent. * The noble Tay 
winds boldly on the left; the eaftern borders are decorated 
with the woods of Scone. The fine bridge now completed, 
the city of Perth, and the hills and rifing woods beyond, form 
a moft beautiful finifhing of the profped.’ 

After giving a diftin@ hiftorical account of Perth, Mr. Pen. 
nant favours us with a detail of its exports, from which it ape 
pears that its trade is very confiderable. 


¢ Of white and brown linens, about feventy-five thoufand 
pounds worth are annually fent to London, befides a very great 


quantity that is difpofed of to Edinburgh and Glafgow ; and 


London, Manchefter and Glafgow take about ten thoufand 
pounds worth of linen yarn. 

‘ Lintfeed oil forms a confiderable article of commerce. -Se- 
ven water-mills belonging to this place are in full employ, and 
make, on a medium, near 300 tuns of oil, which is chiefly fent 
to London, and brings in from eight to nine thoufand pounds, 

‘— The exports of wheat and barley are from twenty- four 
to. thirty thoufand bolls. 

_ © Confiderable quantities of tallow, bees wax, dreffed fheep- 
fkins,:dreffed and raw calve-fkins, and raw goat-fkins are fhipped 
from.this piace. . 

-* The exports of falmon to London. and the-Mediterranean 
brings in from twelve to fourteen thoufand pouw#ds That fith 
jis taken here in great abundance. Three thoufand have been 
caught in one morning, weighing, one with another, fixteen 
pounds.a-picce.; the whole capture being forty-eight thoufand 


pounds, 
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pounds. The fithery begins at St. Andrew’s day, and ends 
Augutt 26th, old ftyle. ‘The rents of the fifheries amount.to 
three thoufand pounds a year.’ . 


[ To be continued. } 
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Medical Refearches: being an Enquiry into the Nature and Origin 
of Hyfterics in the Female Conftitution, and into the Diftinction 
between that Difease and Hypochondriac or Nervous Diforders. 
By Andtew Wilfony 27. D. 8v0. 55. boards. Hooper. 


HE enquiry with which this volume commertes, is in™ 
tended to afcertain a difference between the hyfteric dif- 
eafe, and that which is termed the hypochondriac, an indif- 
criminate idea of thofe two maladies being, in the author’s 
opinion, of extreme bad confequence in praétice. In order to 
elucidate this diverfity, Dr. Wilfon enters into an inveftiga- 
tion of what is common to the conftitution of both fexes, as 
diftinguifhed from what is peculiar to ‘the nature and confti- 
tution of females; and he treats, in feparate chapters, of the 
following fubje&ts ; namely, the identity of the general nature 
of the fexes; the fexual degree of bodily conftitution belong- 
ing to females; the fidereal part of the conftitution of all ter- 
rene bodies, and of the human frame in particular; of the 
refinement of the animal principles of the female conftitu- 
tion ; the cafualties and incidents to which the female confti- 
tution is expofed ; with the characteriftic of the female na- 
ture and conflitution. That we may not run the hazard of 
mifreprefenting the author’s fentiments on the fubjeé laft 
mentioned, it is neceflary that we fhould lay them before our 
readers in his own words, 


‘ There is as certain a correfpondence between the mind or 
imagination of the mother, and the form of the infant in the 
womb, as there is between an objeét, and its image in a mirror. 
The medium of this communication with the infant, muft be 
the fame with the medium of its nourifhment. 

‘ This refle&tion of the female mind, or of the form of life 
there, upon the feat of coalefcence between the mother and the 
child, is, in my opinion, that very thing in which the female 
character confilts ; and is the primary caufe of that coalefcence 
itfelf between the mother and the embryo. The one is thereby 
formed and qualified for irradiating, what the other is forms 
ed for drawing and taking in. It is this which opens the 
fources of the mother’s vital fluids, to the demands of infant 
nature : juft as the breafts, which were empty immeciately be- 
fore, are well known to.fill and flow, when the mother’s tender- 
nefs. begins to glow on the immediate profpe& of laying the 
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infant to her bofom, that fhe has been for fome time abfent 
from. ; 

« There are fome doétrines, and this is one of them, that 
demand illuftration, rather than confirmation: in other words, 
illuftration is the moft fatisfa@tory confirmation that can be given 
of them. - This | fhall attempt. . 

‘ There is the fame reafon for faying that a child in the womb 
lives communicatively, as thatit is nourifhed communicatively. 
Though prefent phyfiologifts have not determined what life is $ 
they all agree that it is a principle diftin@ from the known ma- 
terials, and fenfible mechanifm, of our compofition ; but while 
we live, I fuppofe they will admit, it is every where a conco- 
mitant of our fubftance. 

‘ As the exiftence of this principle is known to ourfelves, 
and to one another, by the confcious operations of our minds ; 
we have-as good reafon to call the feat of thefe operations, the 
fountain of life fhedding itfelf through every particle of our 
frame, as we have to call the heart, the fountain of our fluids. 

* Though we think confcionfly, it does not follow, that we 
are confcious of all that is performed in this fountain of life, 
or that confcioufneis attends all its inceffant funétions. When 
we will the motion of our eye, or of our toe, we are inconfci- 
ous of either the reality, or of the manner of the will’s addreff- 
ing itfelf to thofe parts, At the fame time, we are as certain, 
as neceflary confequences can make us, that the will could ‘ne- 
ver reach thefe members, unlefs in the feat of its ation “it 
found fomething that correfponded with them. 

* Can we have any ftronger rational demonftration, that there 
is an active, living, material image of the whole frame, in the 
fountain of life, with which the confcious mind correfponds at 
pleafure ? But though we feel this principle fubfervient to our 
confcioufnefs in a€tuating our frame, it does not follow, that 
this is all the office it has to perform. On the contrary, we 
muft conclude, that the fame principle muft infenfibly to our- 
felves perform all its vital functions by the fame kind of energy. 

« We have many other circumftances to fatisfy us, that it 
lives in neceflary and uninterrupted influencing correfpondence 
with every part; infomuch, that it would appear, if any part 
of that image was to be obliterated in the fountain of life, or 
its communication with any part interrupted or broken off, that 
part would ceafe to live inftantaneouily, though the accefs of 
eur fluids to it was ever fo free. 

‘ That this living modulation of our whole frame, fupported 
by the re‘aétion of every living part, or by the re-action of life 
in every part, upon the fountain of life in our compofition, has 
neceffarily the fame inflantaneous and permanent re-action on 
every part, is, in my opinion, a neceflary confequence : and 
that it is fo in faé&t, we have demonftration from the momentary 
effects. difplayed through the whole fyftem of our conftitution, 
whenever this model of ourfeives in the fountain of vitality, is 
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agitated in any -fpecific manner by our con{cious pafions of love, 
anger, fear, fhame, joy, &c. 

*. When this is evidently the cafe, -can it be any wonder, or 
in any meafure-unfuppofable, that a particular part of the hu- 
man conattitution may be fo formed as to be fufceptible of an 
impreffion or regeneration of this intire image delineated and 
preferved in it for tranfmiffion to new beings, when they come 
to be prefented and annexed to it? ‘This I have no manner of 
doubt is matter of fact, tn regard to the organ and feat of con- 
ception in the female-fex. 

‘ This image of the whole frame of every animal in the cen- 
tre and fountgin of life; which fiieds its irradiations into every 
part itis the reptefentative of, I cannot by fimilitude give a 
clearer and more diltinct idea of, than by comparing it to the 
ation of light in a focus, which contains,‘as it were in a point, 
all that.is delineated. beyond it in an extended landfcape. 

. of Though Llook upon this as a very near fimilitude to the 
idea I would convey, of what matt be a matter of fact, however 
itis explained, yet when on this fubje@t I ufe the term Image, 
or any other fimilar to it, I would not be underflood optically 
or literally. { mean a pozential image, if I may ufe the phrafe; 
where there is, without the Jeaft confufion, of parts, as diftingt 
a concentration of the powers of life, as there is of forms in 
the focus of a perfpettive glafs: ) 

‘€ Though an infant in the womb has all the members and 
organs, and» the fame connections eflablifhed among them, 
which one that is born has, yet certain it is, that none of 
ahem a@, officially, until they receive a proper uterine complec- 
tion, ‘They have nothing perfonai in their fenfes, motions er 
fecretions ; thefe al] follow the habit of the mother, and are af- 
feéted by her feelings and fenfations bath gf body and miad. 
They are fhocked, influenced, and affe@ed through her. Their 
life, as well as their fluids and folids, are her’s: the whole is 
common to both: the life of the infant in that flate is totally 
derivative. 

‘That wonderful elaboratory of human nature, the organ of 
conception in the female fex, muft have a capaciiy in itlelf, by 
fome difplay of Wifdom in its flructure or contexiure, of rege- 
nerating in itfelf that whole form, and ail thofe powers of life 
rendezvoufed there, ia fuch a manner zs to be tranfmitted and 
diftributed entire, and without confufion to every correfpondent 
part and member of the vegetative infant, according to the fimi- 
Jarities of the different crafis and conftru€tion of each,’ 


A theory that is entirely hypothetical, and not obvioufly 
conneéted with confequential faés, can hardly be a proper 
fubjeét for any critical obfervation ; we fhall therefore pafs 
to the next chapter, where the author, after remarking that 
a charadteriflic difeafe muft originate from fome criterion of 
diflin@tion between the fexes, afcribes the fource of the hylte- 
rical 
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rical-diforder to the principles mentioned in the preceding quo- 
tation, affirming it to be a difeafe of the principle of iife itfelf. 
In the fubfequent chapter, however, he diftributes hyfterical: 
affeftions into two claffes: firft, fach as are produced by con- 
fent or fympathy of parts; and fecondly, fuch as are an im- 
mediate re-aGtion upon the principle of life as its fountain. 

‘The ninth and tenth chapters contain fome arguments in 
favour of the author’s opinion refpefiing the caufe of the dif- 
eafe; after which he confiders the effefis of the abufe of fu- 
gar, particularly in regard to infants: treating afterwards in 
ficceeding chapters, Of the Caufe of the encreafed Frequency 
of Infant Mortality ; Of the immediate Source and Seat of 
Animal heat; Of the Nature and conitituent’ Parts of the 
Blood ; Of Irritability, Spafm, and Life, 

In the feventeenth chapter Dr. Wilfon quits the-field of ‘hy- 
pothefis, for that of pra&lice, where he confiders the indica- 
tions of cure in hyfterical diforders. Of this fubje&, how- 
ever, he treats very briefly, his principal defign having been 
to communicate the phyfiological {peculations which we have 
already cited, relative to the caufe of the difeafe. 

The eighteenth chapter contains.a few remarks on the dife 
tin&tion between hyfterical and nervous, or hypochondriacal 
diforders; after which we meet with an enquiry into the mov- 
ing powers employed in: the circulation of the blood: but of 
this produétion we formerly ‘gavean account *. 

The volume concludes with Four Letters addreffed to Sir 
Hildebrand Jacob, bart. on tke Materiality, Denfity, and Ac- 
tivity of Light; and on Air. For the authior’s opinion on 
thefe fubjects we refer our readers ‘to the work. 
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Riftoire de ? Afironemie Ancienne’ depuis fon Origine jufgu’a VP Eta- 
bliffement de PEccle d? Alexandrie: par M. Bailly, Garde des 
Tableaux du Roi, del? Acad. Roy. des Sciences; 5c. gto. Paris. 


ME. Bailly has. prefixed to his work a preliminary difcourfe on 
the Object of Aftronomy, the Nature of its Progrefs, of Aitro- 
nomical Obfervations, and their refult; on the Ufefulnefs and 
Theory of that Science; and divided his performance into Nine 
Books. 

In the firt book, he treats of the Origin and Inventors of Aftro- 
nomy, and endeavours to fhew that this fcience has been cultivated 
more than 1500 years before the Deluge, or more than 7000 years 
béfore our prefent times. According to him, the firt known aftro- 

“j;omers were Uranus and Atlas, whoin he takes to-have been real 








* See Crit, Rev, vol, xxxviil. p. 61, 
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perfonages, and from his enquiries into the Aigyptian Chronology, 
he fuppofes Atlas to have cultivated altronomy fo early as 389¢ 
years before the Chriftian zra. 

In his difcuffions concerning the Egyptians and Greeks, he con- 
fiders the Chaldeans, Perfians, Indians, and Chinefe, feparately ; 
but attempts to eftablith fynchronifms among all thefe ancient na- 
tions, and thinks he perceives the interval from the creation to the 
deluge expreffed in a nearly uniform manner. 4 

In the fecond book, he enters into a detail of the firft aftrono- 
mical difcoveries. As mankind were yet deftitute of the means and 
inftruments neceffary for accurate obfervatious, and as many of the 

rincipal difcoveries could never have been deduced from ana- 
ogy, the progrefs of aftronomy was for near 3000 years unavoid- 
ably flow. A certain regular progrefs, however, may be traced 
even in their. firft difcoveries, among which that of the fphericity 
of the heavens, that of the motion of the fun, and that of the 
gnomons, were very capital ones. Mr. Bailly thinks, that the 
length of the folar year had already been noticed before the ufe of 
the gnomon, and obferves what pain and labour mult have been 
required in order to determine that length. He then traces the 
progrefs of the human mind in the difcovery of the principal cir- 
cles of the fphere, of the motions of the moon, the fun, the planets, 
of the eclipfes of the fun and moon, &c. in the divifion of the zo- 
diac into twenty-feven or twenty-eight parts relatively to the mo- 
tion of the moon, that muft have given the firft divifion of the zo- 
diac, fuch as it is ftill to be met with among the Indians and the 
Chinefe ; and in the difcovery of the motion of Venus and of Mer- 
cory round the fun, which we owe to the Egyptians. 

The third. book treats of Antediluvian Attronomy ; by which 

Mr. Bailly means the moft ancient, whofe epocha is. not precifely 
determined by- either faéts or hiftory. The exiftence of this ante- 
Giluvian aftronomy, fays he, appears from the knowledge of the 
feven planets whofe names were given to the feven days of the 
week ; from the determination of the length of the folar year, and 
its divifion into twelve months of thirty days each; from the pe- 
riods and the divifion of the zediac even then already well known; 
but chiefly from the knowledge -of the preceflion-of equinoxes, 
He afferts, that the earth itfelf has been meafared in thofe very 
early times, and his affection to the antediluvian altrosamers tempts 
him to attribute to them even the invention of telefcopes. 
- In the fourth book, he proceéds:to the firft times:after the de- 
luge, and to the aftronomy of the Indians and Chinefe; he con- 
jectures, with Mr. Paw, that thefe nations received their know- 
ledge in aftronomy from the Scythians, or Tartars of ‘Fhibet, 
though from all the monuments of hittory the Thibetans appear to 
have received their fciences from the Indians, 

Tn the fifth and fixth book, ‘te treats of the Aftronomy of the 
Chaldeans and Egyptians, whordifpute with each other the honour 
of the invention of that fcience. Mr. Bailly prefers the claim of 
the Chaldeans, both on account of the priority and continuity of 
their obfervations, and confiders them as the true reftorers of aftro- 
nomy, from whom it paffed to the Greeks fettled at Alexandria, 
and from thefe to tle Arabs, by whom it was at length tranfmit- 
ted to the wettern world. . 

The Chaldeans knew the feven planets, and divided the zodiae 
jnto twelve parts; for its divifion into twenty-eight coniftellations 
appears to have been unknown tothem. They had the period of 
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223 lunar months, which for fome time brings back the eclipfes of 
the fun. and moon to the fame.days. Like the Indians, they had — 
alfo fome other periods, efpecially one of 60, and one of 600 years; 
and, in Mr. Bailly’s opinion, they knew the divifion of the day inte 
60 equal parts, But what does them moft credit is, their opinion 
concerning the comets, with regard to which they had advanced as 
far asthe moderns. They alfo knew the preceflion of equinoxes. 
Like all the eaftern nations, the Chaldeans were infeéted with the 
fancies of aftrology; though, according to Strabo, this error was 
not general among them. 

From the Chaldeans, our author proceeds to the Egyptians, and 
dates the beginning of aftronomy in Egypt, or rather, in Ethiopia, 
fo early as 3362 years before the Chriltian era. The periodical 
overflowings of the Nile made thofe nations ftudioufly to attend to 
the different feafons of the year, and their refpeétive lengths, and 
to the rife of the ftar Sirius. The Egyptians attempted to eftimate 
the diftances of the celeftial bodies ; but their chief difcovery, (if 
indeed it belongs to them) is that of the motion of Mercury and 
Venus round the fun. The myfteriesin which the {ciences were dif- 
guifed in Egypt, are the caufes of our little knowledge of the dif- 
coveries of thefe nations, and of the uncertainty in which all anti- 
quity is involved. The fixth book: concludes with a parallel of 
the Chaldeans and the Egyptians, where the palm of aftronomical 
knowledge is adjudged to the former. 

In the feventh book, he comes to the Greeks, the beginning of 
whofe aftronomical knowledge he dates from the expedition of the 
Argonauts: and efpecially to the aftronomy of the philofophers of 
the Ionian fect, who appear to have made no confiderable progrefs 
in that fcience. 

In the eighth book, Mr. Bailly proceeds to the Hiftory of Aftro- 
nomy with the Pygathoreans, and the Eleatic fect; among whom 
Pythagoras himfelf was the moft illuftrious. He was born 580 
years before Chrift; he knew the motion of the earth round the 
fun, and admitted the plurality of worlds: though itis not quite 
certain that this philofopher was the original author of thofe 
fyftems. 

Methon’s difcovery of his celebrated cycle of nineteen years was 
applauded all over Greece, and would, indeéd, have done credit té 
any genius in any age. Mr. Bailly, however, can hardly perfuade 
himfelf that Methon ‘was its real author, and is ftill inclined. to 
think that the idea was fuggefted to him by fome Eaftern, Chal- 
dean, or Indian aftronomer. 

From what remains of the Eleatic fect, its philofophers appear to 
have been no very great altronomers. 

Jn the ninth book, our author fpeaks of Plato, and his contem- 
poraries and fucceflors. Though Plato himfelf was no aftronomer, 
he propofed the famous problem, to explain the phenomena of the 
heavens by acircular and regular motion. His friend Eudoxus, 
the greateft aftronomer of his times, then produced a revolution in 
aftronomy, and imported from his voyage into Egypt the know- 
ledge of the revolution of the moon and fun, of the periodical mos 
tions of the planets, and of the duration of their ftations and re- 
trogradations: for the firft theory of the motion of the planets is 
owing to Hipparchus. But of all the Greek philofophers, Ariftotle 
appears to Mr.‘Bailly to have beft deferved the name of an aftrono- 
mer; he made many obfervations; he approved and ‘adoptéd Eu- 


doxus’s fyftem. The Greeks then began to obferve the diameters 
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of the planets, by means of a very ingenious method minutely de- 
feribed by Mr. Bailly. Callipus is chiefly known by his correétion 
in Methon’s cycle. And the laft aftronomer before the formation 
of the Alexandrian fchool, Pitheas, the celebrated obferver, geo- 
grapher, and traveller, obferved at Marfeilles the relation: of the 
gnomon to his fhadow on the day of the fummer folftice. 

This book concludes with fome fenfible reflections on the Greeks, 
whofe fyftem of philofophy made them rather inclined to reafon 
than-to obferve. Had the conftancy and feries of obfervations of 
the Chaldeans been joined to the genius of the Greeks, what pro- 
grefs might not have been expected ? 

Mr. Baily has. fubjomed a tenth book concerning Aftrology. 
Though he appears to have indulged himfelf too often in hazarded 
hypothefes and conjeétures, and not to have been very fcrupulous 
in the choice of his autborities, his work is, upon the whole, an in- 
terefting and inftruétive performance, 

















FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Die Nuizbarkeit fremde Thiere, Baume und Phanzen zur Nabrung 
und Fub:iken eiazufubrens; or, the UsefulnSs of introducing fo- 
re‘en Animals, Trees, and Plants, for Food and Manufaéures, 
éy Mr. J, F. Thym, Ix/peGor of the Plantations. 8vo. Ber- 
lia. German. 


T HIS is a fhort but valuable performance; im particular the ac- 

count of the foreign beafts kept by Mr. de Brenkenhof, on his 
eftate of Lichtenau,. cannot be uninterefting to the improvers of 
rural oeconomy. A camel has calved juft at the end of one year. 
The number of buffaloes on that eftate has increafed to fixty. They 
are heavier than common black cattle; their hide fells fornetimes 
for twenty-five dollars, and their milk is excellent for making 
Dutch cheefe. The Macedonian. fheep, with a‘coarfe but heavy 
wool, have alio well fucceeded. 


Alexandri Pope de Homine, Jacobi Thomfon et Thome Gray 
Jele&a Carmina ex Britannica in Latinam Linguam tranflata a@ 
J. Cofta, in Seminario Praceptore, cum nonnullis ejufdem Poeticis 
Scriprionibus. 4to. Padoua. 


Mr. Pope’s Effay on Man is here well tranflated in Alexandrine 
verfes; and fignor Colta has been careful to guard his orthodox Ca- 
tholic readers by notes, againft fome (fuppofed) heretical paflages in 
it. From Meff. Thompfon and Gray, fome odes are here tranflated ; 
efpecially the Bard. Signor Cofta’s Original Poems confift of a fa- 
tire againit the modern French manners; a Dithyrambic Ode on 
Bacchus, full of fire and {pirit; and a poetical homage paid to the 
genius of the late rev. Dr. Young. 


La Definfa degli Olerfi nella Cura Mallattia Biliofa di Antonio 


Lizzari. Swo. Venice. 


Several phyficians having made objections to the ufe of oils in 
bilious fevers, &c. fignor Lizzari, in his defence, appeals to his 
fucceis, im curing fifty-eight out of fixty-one patients by its 
means. 
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La Tonotechnit, oul’ Art de noter les Cylindres, et tout ce qui eff 
Jufceptible de Notage dans les Inftrumeus de Concert Mecanigques. 
Ouvrage nouveau, par le Pere Engramelle, Religieux Auguftin de 
da Reine Marguerite. 80. — Paris. 
An acceptable prefent to the lovers of mufic, 


Refi xions fur les Danzers de Exbumations pré:ipitées, S fur les 
Abus des Inbumations dans les Eglifis; fuivies d’ Obfervations 
jur les Planiations d’ Arbres dans les Cimetiéres. Par Pierre 
Touffaint Navier, Do&eur en Med. Conjfeiller Médcecin du Roi 
pour ls Maladies épidémiques dans la Province de Champagne, 
Fe, Paris. : 
A very great number of unfortunate accidents that happened 

under Dr. Navier’s eye, has induced him forcibly to remonitrate 

againft feveral pernicious abufes that have been repeatedly expofed 
in many, and partly abolifhed in fome countries. 


Opere di Demoftene, trafportate d’alla Greca mlla favella \ta- 
liana, ¢ con varie Annotaxioni ed Offervaxioni illuffrate, dali? 
Abbate Melchior Cefarotti, Publica Prof. di Lingua Greca nell? 
Univerfita di Padoua. 8v0. Vol. 1. and Il, Jn Padoua. 


This tranflation was undertaken by the command of the ree 
formers of the univerfity of Padua, and the fenate of Venice. It 
is faithful, {pirited, and elegant; in the judgment of the Italian 
critics, fuperior to any that has hitherto appeared of that great ora- 
tor, and illuftrated with all the notes and difcuffions neceflary for un- 
derftanding the text. Thefe two firft volumes will be followed by 
four or five more, 


Memoire fur la Confervation des Grains, Par P Abbé Vilin, .Curé 
de Cormeilles. S8vo. Amiens. 

For the bettet prefervation of corn, Mr. Vilin advifes a peculiar 
fort of ttraw. baikets, which he minutely defcribes, each capable of 
containing 550 pounds of corn; fo that in a building eightéen feet 
iquare and {ixteen fect high, nearly 50,000 pounds of corn may be 
fafely preferved ; whiltt Mr. Duhamei’s method of drying and pre- 
ferving corn, would require a magazine 120 feet broad, and &%4 
feet long. ‘The project is‘very plaufible: but it were to be withed 
that M. Valin had tried his invention. 


Jo. Jac. a ol Fc. de nonnullorum in oppugnanda Religions 
imeptiis ef malts artibus, maxime in Franco Galli cujufdam peffie 
mo Libro qui Syftematis Natura Nomine fertur, con/picuis. 8vo, 
Lugduni Batav. 
A folid and eloquent confutation of thofe pofitions in the book, 


® Le Syfteme de la Nature,” on which its author feems to have 
ereéted his chief batteries againft religion. 


D. Georg Chriftiani Arnold, Med, et Art, Obftet. Prafici Lefnw 
in Polonia Majori, fc. Traf@atus de Partu Serotino CCCXXIV 
Dierum, ex Oedemate Uterino, cum fingulari Graviditate et Puere 

® perio. Svo. Lipfiz. 


The cafe is remarkable, and its defcription minute and accurate, 
though rather too diffule, 
F 2 M. J. 
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M. J.. Marx; -M. D. Obfervationum Medicgrum Pars Prima, /¥- 
tens Ufum {S-Abufum Keficatoricrum in Delirio Febrili. Hifo- 
riam dein.ac curam Febris tertiane ¢pidemica prioris\Anni, ac- 
ced. Obfer. Med. de Scrophulis, obfcuritate Vifus, de Ventri- 
culi Imbecillitate eum aliis quibufdam ex Flatibus fubortis Sympto- 
matibus, de Catarrbo /uffocativo ex affefo Afpera Arteria C apite, 
deque Uju Olibani in Fluxo Uterine. 8v0. Hannovere. : 


The accuracy, perfpicuity, and concifenefs, remarkable in this 
fmail volume, prove its author, a Jew phyfician, to be an-excellent 
obferver. 


Die Freybeit aer Rhein Schiffarth, &c. wvertheidigt, &c. A 


Defence of the Liberty of the Navigation on the Rhine, &c. 8vo. 
Offenbach and Hanau. (German.) 


The city of Strafburgh has long endeavoured to appropriate to 
itfelf the navigation on the Rhine, and to exclude all the countries 
bordering on that river from its ufe; but finding this object un- 
attainable, fhe entered into an agreement with the,city of Maynz: 
their common pretenfions were then oppofed by the.elector Pala- 
tine, until he was admitted to a fhare. Thus the three contract- 
ing parties fucceeded to exclude all the other German countries 
from trading on that noble river in their cwn bottoms. 

The author of the-prefent treatife afferts the right of navigati 
rivers to all the countries through which they run, from the law of 
nature ; and that of navigating the Rhine, from the treaties of 
peace at Munfter, and at Ry{wick, and from the later imperial 
capitulations ; and proves that it is not confiftent with the intereft 
of even the three contracting parties, by impoverifhing all their 
neighbours, ultimately to impoverifh themfelves. . 

Adverfaria Medica, a}. D. Mezger. 8ve. Maeftriche. 

Five treatifes: 1. De Lefionibus Capitis ; 2. De Virtute Nervo- 
rum eorumdue in Corpus humanumimperio ; 3. De Antagonifno 
Nature folenni, diatribe ; (that every acting mufcle is counteraéted 
by another ; and that alternate motion and reftis effected by the 
mutual oppofition of the mufcles.) 4. Six-Cafes of Inoculation at 
Burgfteinfurth in 17733 one of them unfortunate. 5. A remark- 


able Account of a flow Death caufed by the Offification of the 
Throat. 


Anima delle Befie impugnata, &c. Opera di Carlo Paroni. 84. 
.e dino. 

The author has divided his treatife into two feétions. In the 
firft ‘he endeavours to confute the opinion, that brutes have a foul ; 
and in the fecond he attempts to prove Des Cartes’ hypothefis, of 
their being mere macitines. : 


Nummi Vateris Anecdoti ex Mu/feis Czfareo Vindobonen fi, Se, 
collegit €S Animadverfionibus illufravit Jofephus Eckhel. 
P. I. IL. gto. Vindobone. Pa’ 
In every refpect a capital work. 


Lettres ecrites a un Ami pendant le Sejaur que les troupes Francoifes 
ont fait a Zelle en 1757, JF 1758. Sve. Maeltricht, ~ 
By the rev. Mr. de-Roques, a Proteftant French minifter at Zelle, 
who ufed-his credit with the very humane French commanders and 
officers, for the benefit of his fellow-citizens. 
Méthode 
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Méthode eprouvé pour le Traitement dela Rage, publiz par Ordre 
) _ du Gouvernement. to. Paris. 
The author of this new curative method .is M. de Laffone: mer- 
curial frictions bear a confiderable fhare in it. It appears to have 


proved very fuccefsful, and is ftrongly recommended by the French 
government. 








MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


[a «© 2. 2. SS 


An Effay on the Origin, Progrefi, and Efablifoment of National 
Soccety ; in which the Principles of Government, the Definitions 
of phyfical, moral, civil and religious Liberty, contained ia Dr. 
Price’s Odjervations, Sc. are fairly examined and fully refuted : 
Together with a Fuftification of the Legiflature, in reducing 
America to Obedience by Force. By J, Shebbeare, M, D. 
Svo. 35. Bew. ‘ 


HEN Dr. Price’s Obfervations feemed to be configned 
to oblivion by their demerit, they acquired a degree of 
temporary importance from the number of antagonifts that have 
éngaged in controverfy with the author. Of thefe the writer 
of the prefent Effay appears to have bettowed particular atten- 
tion on the fubjedt, and is the firft who has attacked the reve- 
rend champion for America without concealing his own name. 
He has, indeed, followed fo clofely the plan of Dr. Price’s per- 
formance, that the Effay is a counter-part of it. It is divided 
into the fame number of parts and fectiens, which are alfo al- 
Jotted to the fame fubjeéts of enquiry, and the concluofions 
which the effayift maintains are entirely the reverfe of thofe 
that were fupported by the obferver. The following’ paflage 
prefents the reader with a recapitulation of what the author has 
evinced in the firft part of the volume. 


‘x, That, according to his definition of pAyfcal liberty, mankind 
are let loofe, like bealts of prey, to ravage and deltroy each other, 
to commit every nefarious act, and abfolutely to fubvert the laws 
of nature. For thefe reafons, phyfical liberty cannot confift in 
what he afferts, nor the force, which reftrains fuch execrable aéts 


be poffibly productive of fervitude. 


‘ 2. Thar, according to his definition of moral liberty, depend- 
ing on every man’s following, in all circumftances, his fenfe of 
right and wrong, without being controuled by any contrary prin- 
ciples, murders, fires, rapes, robberies, and every criminal.enor- 
mity are not immoral atts, becaufe they are unwilfully committed ; 
and, thereby, the very efience of morality is annihilated. The 
force that oppofes the agent’s will, cannot, for thefe reafous, be 

roductive of 4ervitude ; unlefs an obligation to be honelt men and 
good tubjeécts can be the enflavement of mankind. 

‘ 3, That according to his definition of c:vil liberty, no govern- 
ment whatever has been, or can be eftablifhed: becaufe it 1s abfo- 
lutely impracticable that a act 3! of the people can elect their 
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reprefentatives, in an extenfive dominion :—necaufe an adequate 
reprefentation does not confift in the number of the electors, but 
in the fufficiency of the elected ;—becaule civil government confilts 
not in the form of the legiflature, but in the enaéting jult laws, 
‘and in an upright difpenfation of them. Becaufe, civil liberty con- 
fifts in being governed by fuch laws, as fecure the lives, rights, and 
properties of the fubject ;—becaufe, man being a gregarious ani- 
mal, without this univerfal law of nature, that folly thall be fub- 
ordinate. to wifdom, timidity to courage, and weaknefs to {trength, 
an unanimity of will, an union of powers, and an unity of aétion, 
can be folely formed, and the whole efficiency of the aggregate 
-earried into execution. Confequently, the force, which oppofes 
the will of the individuals, is not productive of fervitude; unlefs 
the prefervation of the rights, liberties, good government, and 
ftrength of a ftate, be an enflavement. . 
¢ 4. That, according to his definition of religious liberty, reli- 
gion itfelf can have no exiftence. Becaufe his principles are fub- 
verfive of all moral and religious obligation :—becaufe human fa- 
crifices, idolatry, and every kind of abominable worfhip, being 
the decifions of the con(ciences of fuch worthippers, refpeéting re- 
Jigious truth, are not to be oppofed by human authority ; but tlie 
nation is to be overwhelmed by fuch execrable rites. For thefe 
yeafons, the force, which ftands in oppotition to the will of the 
agent, is not productive of fervitude; unlefs to obey the command- 
ments of God, and the laws eftablifhed, be an enflavement. 
‘ € 5, That America is not another country from Great Britain, 
confidered in a political view; that taxes are not gifts, but debts, 
due from the fubjeéts to the ftate, in confequence of their being 
excufed from perional fervice ; that the legiflature of the provinces 
have been, from the beginning, fubject to the fupreme legiflature 
of this kingdom, as that of London and all other bodies corporate, 
like the colonies, eftablifhed by charter in England, are and ever 
have been :—that the colonifts have been taxed by parliament, from 
the 12th of Charles II. to the soth of. George III. in numerous 
inftances, fimilar to the duty on tea ;—that they have uniformly, 
until their oppofition to the ftamp-act, acknowledged and obeyed 
the ats of the Britith legiflature ;—that they have always had an 
adequate reprefentation in parliament, to which they have con- 
ftantly applied, as fubjeéts to their reprefentatives, and received 
redrefs and affiftance, in confequence of that right.’ 


In the fubfequent part of the Effay, Dr Shebbeare traces the 
author of the Obfervations through the remaining fubjeés of 
confideration, under different fections ;: viz. Of the Juftice of 
the War with America; Whether the War with America be 
juftified by the Principles of the Conftitution ; Ot the Policy 
of the War with America; Of the Honour of the Nation, as 
- affeied by the War with America; and, Of tne Probability of 
fucceeding in the War with America. 

With refpeét to the various propofitions afferted in this 
pamphlet, in contradiétion to thofe of Dr. Price, the truth of 
them will probably be admitted by every reader who- is not pre- 
judiced in favour of the American claim. ‘The author, it mult 
a acknowledged, has fometimes indulged himfeif in a ftrain 

..@f farcafm, and in fuch illuftrajions, as are even unbecoming a 
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polemical writer; but it may be urged in apology, that Dr. 


Price had betrayed a malignity to the conititution of his coun- 
try, which ought in juftice te draw upon him the moft fevere 


. retaliation, To this Effay is added an Appendix on Mr. Burke’s 


Speech, of the 22d of March, 1775, in which the author difco- 
vers the fame acute,efs and ingenuity of remark, which he had 
fhewn in criticifing a former fpeech of that gentleman. The qua- 
lities of the oration are ironically denominated the excellent and 
admirable, on account of Dr, Price’s having befowed upon it 
thofe pompous epithets. 


Three Letters to Dr. Price, containing Remarks on his Obferwations 
on the Nature of Civil Liberty, the Principles of Government, and 
the Fuftice and Policy of the War with America. Sve. 25. 6d 
T. Payne. 


The firft of thefe Letters is employed on the nature of liberty 
io general ; the fecond treats of civil liberty, and the principles 


_ of. government ; and the third, of the claims made by Great 


Britain on her colonies, and the meafures ufed to enforce them. 
The extent of the feveral Letters, and the numerous paflages in 
Dr. Price’s Obfervations to which they relate, will not permit 
our entering upon a particular account of them: We mutt, 
however, inform our readers, that the author manages the argu- 
ment with coolnefs, dexterity, and precifion ; and that he fully 
refutes the do€trines of the writer whofe Obfervations he exa- 
mines. 


Odsfervations on Dr. Price’s Theory and Principles of Civil Liberty 
and Government, preceded by a Lester toa Fricnd, on the Preten- 
fions of the American Colonies, in Refpect of Right and Equity. 
8vo. 2s. Dodiley. 


From the Letter, dated at York, which precedes thefe Ob- | 


fervations, it appears that the author’s name is Goodricke. He 
is evidently a writer of judgment, candour, and abilities ; nor 
have we ieen any produdtion on the fubje& of the Ameri- 
can controverfy which is better entitled to the perufal of either 
of the parties in the difpute. 


The Tctal Refutation and political Overthrow of Dr. Price : or 
Great Britain /uccefifully vindicated againft ad American Re- 
bels, and thir Advuates. In a Second Letter to that Gentleman. 
By James Stewart. 8ve, 15. 64. Bew. | 


Mr. Stewart, whofe name is prefixed to this pamphlet, is, it 
feems, the author of another Letter lately publithed on the 
fame fubje@*. He continues in the prefent, as in the former 
Letter, to enforce the arguments againit Dr Price with the aid 
of ridicule, and we believe it will ve admitted that he has now 


fully effe€ted his purpofe. 


8 





* See Crit. Rev. vol. xli. p. 320. 
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 Obfervations on fome of the probable Ejje&s of Mr. Gilbert’s Bills 






to which are added, Remarks deduced from Dr. Price’s Account 


of the National Debt. By the reverend Mr. Brand. Sve. 25. 
Robfon and Co. 


‘To what has been advanced by cther writers relative to the 
fyftem of poor laws, Mr. Brand has addedyfome fupplemental 
obfervations tending to confirm the opinion that the eftablifh- 
ment of houfes of induftry would be attended with public ad- 
vantage. ‘lhe author has been led to the remarks on Dr. Price’s 
Account of the National Debt, from obferving that the data 
which he had cojlected for afcertaining the augmentation of the 
poor rate, and the principles laid dowa to determine it, were 
equally applicable to the other enquiry. Mr. Brand’s remarks 
on-this fubject are copious, and will, we doubt not, be found 
to be accurate by thofe who have leifure to examine the alge- 
braical calculations on which he proceeds. 


Licentioufne/s Unmafked ; or Liberty Explained. 8vo. 1s. Bew. 

We formerly remarked, that on a fabje€t which has been fo 
much agitated as the d:fpute with America, we fhould readily 
excufe a writer for mentioning arguments that cannot now have 
any title to novelty, But the indulgence of criticifm ought ne- 
ver to extend to that perfon, who prefents the public with a . 
pamphlet, as new, which he has, in various parts, compofed 
of whole paffages extracted from preceding publications. If this 
Unmatker will turn over to pages 4, and 52 of the production, 
he will be convinced that we do him no injuflice by impeaching 
‘him with fuch an ac of delinquency. 


Confidérations fur les Principes Politiques de mon Siecle, S fur la 
Nécefité indifpenfable d’une Morali-Politique. 8vo. 8s, Grant. 


Political oeconomy is a fubject of fo abftraét a nature, and in 
many cafes fo much connected with the -private intereft of indi- 
viduals, that univerfal concurrence of fentiment is never to be 
expected concerning it. Whether the author of thefe Confide- 
_Tations is biaffed by any partial motives, we will not take upon 
us to determine ; but we cannot help being of opinion, from 
the general tenor of his remarks, that he is under the influence 


~of prejudice. He appears to be rather captious, fatirical, and 


lively, than candid, inquifitive, or penetrating ; and his argu- 


ments, when to fuch he has recourfe, are feldom both jaft and 
decifive. 


Effai fur les Principes Pclitiques de ? Economie Publique. Par M.D. 
Browne Dignan. Smal 8vo. 35. Hooper. 

This Effay contains a clear and judicious abflra& of the prin- 
ciples of political oeconomy. The author has developed the 
fubjeét in a methodical manner, and conduéted his illuftration 
by the moft obvious and apparent circumftances which influ- 
¢ace the profperity and civil regulations of a flate. 


POETRY, 
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RP. OBR aK . 
America. An Ode to the People of England. 64. Mien 


* We can hardly expeét much fublimity or noble enthufiafm in 
che efforts of an author, who would proftitute any genius which 
he poffeffed in oppofition to the intereft and animating glory of 
his country. The generous Mufes difclaim the bafe idea, and 
have fpurned at the invocation of every poetical .parricide, who 
has attempted to blatt the Britifh ‘honour in the prefent war 
with America. 


Euphrolyne: or, Amufements on the Road of Life. Svs. 35- 
fevsed, Dodfley. 
' "This volume contains a colletion of poetical pieces, partly 
original, written by different authors, and ranged under the 
following heads, viz. On various Subjects, Sarcaftic, Encomi- 
aftic, Paraphraftic, Amorous, Humourous, and Moral. In ge- 
neral, the compofitions bear the marks of accuracy, and many 
of them are diftinguifhed by more confpicuous fignatures of 
poetical merit. 


SyWwe; or a Collefion of Poems on feveral Occafions, by a young 
Gentleman of Chichefter. 8vo. 25. 6d. fewed. Hawes, Clarke, 
and Collins. 

It appears from the Preface, that thefe poems are the produc- 
tion of a very young author. The firft, which is a defcription 
of Spring, was written in the year 1772, when he was {carcely 
fourteen ; and the others are all of a later date. This circum- 
ftance, no doubt, might ferve as an apology for many faults: 
but it would be unjuft in us not to acknowledge, that indepen- 
dently of any perfonal confideration, the colle€tion with which 
we are here prefented is entitled to a greater degree of applaufe 
than is commonly the fortune of very juvenile productions to 
obtain. 


Garrick’s Looking-Gla/s 3 or, the Art of Rifing om the Stage. 410. 
2s.6d. ‘T. Evans, Paternofter Row. 

A poetical effufion on Mr. Garrick’s quitting the ftage; the 
title of which alludes to a method of improvement recommend- 
ed to theatrical performers, of practifing addrefs before a mir- 
ror. 

Lhe Spleen: or the Offipring of Folly. A Lyri-Comi-Tragic Tale. 

In Four Cantis. Cum Notis Variorum. Dedicated to George 

Colman, Eyg. 4to. 15. 6d. Bew. 


_ This fantattic production feems to be intended as a fatire 
againit a writer of eminence in the comic department of the 
drama, ‘The author, it mult be acknowledged, has a genius for 
compofitions of the ludicrous kind ; but he ought to have re- 

ferved his ridicule for thofe who are proper objects of fcorn, and 
not have mifapplied it to the ungenerous purpofe of expofing, by 
acaricatura, a gentleman of diltinguithed merit both in public 

- and private life, 


Omiah’s 
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Omiah’s Farewell ; infcribed to the Ladies of London. 410. 15: 
: ' Kearfly. : 
Another poetical effufion relative to the ifland of Otaheite ; 
to every prodection on which fubject we heartily bid farewell, 
for the fake of the Pierian ladies, and of modefly. 


The Florift, or Poetical Nofegay and Drawing-Book. Containing 
Twenty-four Copper-Plates, neatly engraved, nih a dejcriptive 
moral Poem to each. Addriffed to the Miffes and Majers of Great 
Britain. 15. 64. plain. 55. coloured. Hooper. 

A very agreeable amufement for youth of both fexes, confift- 
ing of twenty-four copper-plates of flowers, arranged alphabe- 
tically, and a little moral poem annexed to each, adapted to 
their tender capacities. A botanical defcription of each flower, 
reprefented on the plates, is prefixed, with diiections for colour- 
ing them after nature; and for mixing and ufing the feveral 
colours neceffary for that purpofe. 


The Crucifixion: a Poem. By T.L. O’Beirne. 410. 15. 6de 
Robinfon. 
A feeble attempt to adorn the fubjeé&t with poetical embellith- 
ments. One paflage will be fufficient to thew in what ftyle the 
author relates the circumftances of the Crucifixion. Speaking 
of the amazement of the foldiers in the garden of Gethfemane, 
he thus expreffes himfelf : 
¢ Around his brows a fudden glory threw ; 

A radiant cloud beamed dreadful to the view— 

Such as on Sinai’s top its terrors {pread, 

The God defcending on its clouded head, 

While flathed the lightning thro’ the gloomy night, 

And the pale tribe ftood harrowed with affright. 

Or fuch as round his own dread form fhall biaze, 

When high in air his awful throne he'll raile. 

And fend his angels with the trumpet’s found, 

To wake the flumbering nations under-ground. 

The rufiians fee the living {plendors play, 

And fhrink aghaft before the flafhing ray ; 

Confufed in tumbling heaps they ftrew the field, 

And to their fears their bloody purpofle yield. 

The Cave of Death, AnElegy. 4to. 15s. Robinfon. 


This elegy, whichis devoted to the memory of the author’s 
deceafed relations, is faid to be founded chiefly on matters of 
fact. The incidents are recited in an affecting itrain of poetry, 
and the reader becomes interelted in the fcenes of domeftic for- 
row, which, difcover more the natural effufions of the heart than 
the fidiitious colouring of the imagination, 


MEDICAL. 


An Effay on the Nature, Caufes, and Cure of the Rheumatifm. 8v0: 
15. 6d. Robinfon. 

The caufes which this author fuppofes to be productive of 

the rheumatifin are thele following ; namely, fpalins excited by 

2 irtl- 
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jrritating fubftances, an acrimonious or fcorbutical ftate of the 
blood, too great an abundance or vifcidity of the fluids, an in- 
firm or rigid ftate of the folids, and tight ligatures on the limbs. 
Some of thefe cavfes being in their nature dire&tly oppofite to 
each other, the writer of the pamphlet condemns, with jutftice, 
the impropriety of treating every f{pecies of the difeafe indifcri- 
minately with the fame medicines. In refpeét to the obferva- 
tions on the medical treatment of the late Mr. Sterne, fubjoin- 
ed to the Effay, the author is of opinion, that, confidering the 
conftitution of Mr. Sterne, the bleeding and fubfequent blitter- 
ing, prefcribed for the cure of the pleurify of which that gen- 
tleman died, were productive of fatal effects. He acknowledges 
at the fame time, that fuch praétice was conformable to the rules 
of art; but he blames too itrict an attachment to any general 
method of procedure, 

With the particular circumflances of Mr. Sterne’s laft illnefs 
we are not fufficiently acquainted either to approve or invalidate 
the obfervation of this author. But we cannot help thinking 
that it is an invidious office to cenfure, in fo public a manner, 
the unfuccefsful conduc of any of the faculty ; efpecially as the 
remark might be corroborated in general terms, without men- 
tioning the individual cafe on which it was founded, 


Boh VE BNO Toy, 


A Free Inquiry into Daniel’s Viffon or Prophecy of the Seventy Weeks. 
In which the Vifion is applied to the State of the Jews under the 
Perfian Monarchy. And the Weeks are, foewn 10 be Weeks of 
Days. With an Appendix on the jewih Notion of a Mefiab. 
4tce 25.6d. Payne. 


Daniel’s vifion of the feventy weeks has been hitherto almok 
univerfally underftood by Chriftians, to be a notable predic- 
tion in fupport of Chriftianity. Pious men, through a defire of 
multiplying the evidences for their faith, were at frit eafily led, 
by fome paffages in it, to fuppofe it, without due enquiry, de- 
{criptive of the death of our Saviour, and the deltraction of Je- 
rufalem by the Romans; and confequently to take the weeks 
for weeks of years. ‘Time and authority have given a fanétion 
co thefe notions. But this ingenious writer confiders them as 
void of all folid foundation, and contrary to the main fco 
and defign of the vifion; which it is abfurd, he thioks, to ap- 
ply toa diftant age, as it was plainly intended in anfwer to Da- 
niel’s prayer, to inform him of God’s defign not to delay the 
execution of his promife, and alfo of the exact time when it 
was to be executed. 

He therefore fuppofes, that the prince meant by the angel, 
chap. ix. 25. was Cyrus the Perfian, who, immediately upon his 
accefon, publifhed a decree for the return of the Jews, ‘and for 

- the rebuilding of the holy city, as the author of the Chronicles 
relates at the conclufion of the fecond book ; and who, becaufe 
‘he was the chofen inftrument of Jehovah to reftore Jerufalem, is 


here 
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here ftyled the Mefiah ot Anointed; a. title with which he had 

been dignified before by Ifaiah, on the fame account. ch. xlv. 1. 
The following paraphrafe exhibits a general view of the au- 

thor’s manner of interpreting the text. 


‘'@ Ver, 24. Seventy weeks are abbreviated (or there fhall be nearly 
feventy weeks) to thy people, and to thy holy city, to check the 
yevolt, (or. the apoftaly from Jehovah) and to put an end to other 
offences, and. to make facrificial atonement for iniquity, and to 
bring again the righteoufnefs of ancient times, and to feal or con- 
firm the truth of Jeremiah’s prophecies, and to anoint or. con{e- 
crate the moft holy altar. 
" © Ver. 25. Know therefore and underftand, that from the going 
forth of the divine word or commandment to rebuild Jerufalem 
(which was iffued at the beginning of thy fupplications, as I have 
jutt informed thee) to the acceflion of the Meffiah prince Cyrus, 
who is to execute it, fhall be feven weeks: and in threefcore and 
two weeks from his acceflion, Jerufalem fhall be built again, the 
ftreet and the lane (that is, the ftreets and the Janes of Jerufalem 
fhall be rebuilt) even in times of trouble, from the jealoufy and 
malignity of the neighbouring people. 

¢ Ver. 26. And in the times fucceeding the threefcore and two 
weeks, fhall the Meffiah prince Cyrus be flain in battle, and Jeru- 
falem fhall be no longer under his power and protection ; and the 
people of the prince that (hall come after him (or the Samaritans, 
the fubjects.of his fuccefior, Cambyfes) thall lay wafte the city and 
the fanctuary that fhall be building in it, and the end thereof fhall 
be with a flood, (or with a fudden incuriion of the adverfary) and 
the defolations fhall continue till the fecond year of Darius Hyftaf- 
‘pis, when the kingdoms of the earth fhall be at reft from war. 

¢ Ver. 27. And the firft week of the times fucceeding the three- 
fcore and two weeks (that is, the feventieth from the going forth 
of the commandment) fhall, in the opinion of many, once more 
eftablifh the covenant between Jehovah and his people ; for in the 
beginning of this week the foundations of the temple fhall be laid ; 
but the midft of the week fhall caufe the facrifice and the meat-of- 
fering to ceafe, (or the Samaritans in the midft of the week fhall 
put a ftop to the facrifices) and on the wing or eaftern border of 
the fanétuary fhall be the abomination of defolation, even until de- 
fruction, and that determined, fhall be poured upon the defolator, 
{that is, the place appropriated to the altar fhall remain defolate 
and defiled, till Cambyfes, the enemy or defolator of the Jews, 
fhall be deftroyed.)’ 


The author gives the fubftance of his previous obfervations 
3n this brief recapitulation. 


‘Jeremiah had foretold that Jerufalem fhould be defolate feventy 
years. Wear the expiration of the term predicted, Daniel, who 
well knew of the prophecy, was fervently praying for the reftora- 
tion of the holy city; and as he was greatiy beloved by Jehovah, 
‘Gabriel is commiffioned from heaven to acquaint him with the di- 
vine,orders concerning it, which had been giving out at the be- 
ginning ot his prayers. 

‘ The angel comes to. him, and opens his information, ch. ix. 
ver. 2q. in-terms :mplying, that within feventy weeks the Jews 
faould return from captivity, the worthip of Jehovah fhouid be in- 
troduced again, and Jeremiah fhould be found to have becn a true 
pro- 
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prophet. He then proceeds to a more circumftantial detail, and 
tells him, | 

‘ 1. That Cyrus, who was to fend back his countrymen to their 
land, and to reftore Jerufalem, fhould fucceed to the throne in f{é- 
ven weeks. 

‘ 2. That in fixty-two weeks from his acceffion, the ftreets of 
Jerufalem fhould be rebuilt. 

‘ 3, That after thefe weeks, Cyrus fhould be flainy and the Sa- 
maritans, inftigated by the edict of his fuccetlor Cambyfes, and by 
a fpirit of revenge, fhould come fuddenly upon the Jews in their 
low condition, and lay wafte the city and the fanctuary that fhould 
be building in it, and that Jerufalem fhould continue defolate, with- 
out a temple, and without walls, till the fecond year of Darius Hy- 
ftafpis, a time of profound peace throughout the Perfian empire, 
when it fhould begin to rife again out of its ruins. 

‘ 4. That in the firft week after the fixty-two, or the fevenfieth 
from the vifion, the temple fhould be founded, and many of the 
Jews be encouraged by this, to expect the. firm re-eftablifhment of 
their covenant with Jehovah ; but that in the midft of the week 
the Samaritans fhould oblige them to defift from their worfhip, by 
polluting the altar that bad been fet up about feven months before, 
which fhould remain deferted and unhallowed, till the death of 
Cambyfes, the enemy of the Jews, who was to perifh miferably. 

‘ Here then is no aftonifhing prediclion concerning remote events, 
ef which the prophet could have. no conception ; but merely an 
enumeration of particular occurrences, which were foon to hap- 
pen, which were relative to his petition, and in which as a Jew he 
was immediately and deeply interefted. Nothing impenetrabli 
myfterious and enigmatical, fit to baffle more than to improve his 
fill, to confound him rather than to make him underfland. 

‘ We here find a comfortable affurance to the doubting prophet, 
that the promife of Jehovah fhould be fpeedily performed. Mif- 
fortunes indeed were to fucceed the execution ; for the Jews were 
to be prevented from facrificing, and were afterwards to become 
fubject to a tyrant, who was to countenance their adverfaries in 
vexing and harrafling them ; but the evils were to pafs away, the 
tyrant was to fall in a few years, and al] was to terminate aufpici- 
gully. for the chofen people. 

‘ Whoever attentively perufes the whole ninth chapter of Da- 
niel, muft at leaft allow it far more natural, that the vifion fhould 
relate to the fortunes of the Jews under the Perfian, than under 
the Roman monarchy; and that the two princes mentioned in it 
fhould be Cyrus and Cambyfes, than Jefus and Vefpafian. In this 
light I have been induced to confider the vifion, in order to dif- 
cover its true fignification, and I truft that the attempt has not been 
unfuccefsful.’ 


In an Appendix to this work, the learned author has made 
fome remarks on the Jewifh notion of a Meffiah. ) 

Their expe&tation of a temporal deliverer, and the magnified 
idea of him among the Jews, under the Roman government; 
appear, he.thinks, to have originated from the promifes in the 
Old Teftament, of their being ‘ fet, above all nations of the 
eatth.’ Deut xxviii. 1. &c. from the examples of their former 
conquefts, joined to their perfuafion, that they were the favour- 
ites of heaven. As this notion operated to the utter deftruion 
of 
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of their eity and temple, by the obftinacy and fanatical fury 
which it produced, fo it feems to be one principal caufe, that 
their name and worfhip are not yet extinct, the Jews ftill ground - 
ing the fame expectation on the fame examples and indefinite 
promifes. 

In the foregoing interpretationof the feventy weeks, the au- 
thor avoids the tedious and uncertain calculations, the fudden 
and unaccountable tranfa€tions, with which almoft every former 
hypothefis has been encumbered; the prophecy is confined to 
Jewifh matters and Jewifh times ; and the folution, if not per- 
feétly fatisfa€tory, is at leaft eafy and natural, without perplex- 
ity, and without abfurdity. 


An Effay towards an Interfretation of the Prophecies of Daniel. 
Wiub Occafional Remarks upon fome of the moft celebrated Come 
mentaries on them. By Richard Amner. 8vo. 35. Johnfon. 


The prophecies of Daniel, according to Mr. Mede, who has 
been followed in his idea of them by Sir Ifaac Newton, the pre- 
fent bifhops of Gloucetter and Briftol, and feveral others, are 
* a prophetic chronology of times meafured by the fucceffion of 
four principal kingdoms, from the beginning of the captivity 
of Ifrael, until the myftery of God fhall be finifhed ;’ meaning 
by that term, the whole {cheme and order of his prefent reli- 
gious difpenfations and providence. Whereas Grotius, on the 
contrary, who has been followed by Le Clerc, Prideaux, Cal- 
met, and others of no lefs reputation, is able to difcover little 
more in them than an ancient perfecution of the Jews. | 

The explications of Mr. Mede, our author thinks, are found- 
ed on fuppofitions and expedients of the moft inadmiffible and 
arbitrary nature. ‘Thofe of Grotius, on the other hand, feem, 
he fays, to be juftified, in almoft every ftep of his progrefs, from 
one verfe to another by the foundeft rules of criticifm, and the 
moft clear and indubitable evidence of ancient hiftorical faés. 

Upon thefe principles, he explains the prophecies in the fecond, 
the feventh, the eighth, the ninth, the eleventh, and the twelfth 
chapters. According to his interpretation of the ninth chapter, 
‘the going forth of the commandment,’ is the word of the 
Lord concerning Jerufaiem to Jeremiah, in the fourth year of 
Jehoiakin, and firft of Nebuchadnezzar, Jer. xxv. 1, 2, ‘ Mef- 
fiah the prince’ is Cyrus; the feven weeks are weeks of years, 
or forty-nine years, reckoned from the going fort). of the coms 
mandment to the appearance of Cyrus in a public charaéter. 
The threefcore and two weeks are likewife weeks of years, com- 
puted from the fame. zra. * Meffiah, that was to be cut off,’ 
as the high-prieft Onias, ‘ the prince, that was to come,’ is 
Epiphanes, &c. 

This is a laudable attempt to throw light on a feries of ob- 
{cure predictions. | 


CON- 
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CONTROVERSIAL. 


Remarks on a Letter to a Baptif Minifier, containing fome Stric- 
tures on bis late Condu& in the Baptization of certain Adults at 
Sh—fb—ry. 8wvo. 64. Robinfon. 


The author of thefe Remarks does not attempt to fupport the 
controverfy by arguments or quotations from the New Tefta- 
ment ; but only expoftulates with the Letter-writer, and infifts in 
general terms, ‘ that there is not one text of Scripture on the fide 
of infant baptifm.’? Writers, who adopt this opinion, do not 
fufficiently confider, that, in the age of our Saviour, when the 
world was to be converted to Chriltianity, the apoftles, whatever 
were their fentiments, might, with the grea ateft propriety con- 
tent themfelves with adminiftering this rite to thofe, and thofe 
only, who were capable of believing the gofpel ; that the cir- 
cumftances of that time and of the prefent, are extremely dif- 
ferent; that a proportionable latitude in every ordinance of re- 
Jigion muft therefore be admitted ; and that it is abfurd to fup- 
pofe, there can be any impropriety i in parents dedicating their 
children to the Chriftian religion, in their infancy. 

This writer, in the height of his imaginary triumph, makes 
the following remark. * Indeed, fir, it is in my power. to fay 
(and behold, before God I lie not!) that Jefus Chrift himfelf 
was a baptift minifter.” Jt happens a little unfortunately for 
the author, that Jefus himfelf did not baptife any one (John iv. 
2 ) and therefore it does not appear, that he was a dapti? mi- 
nifter. 

On this fa& feveral commentators, and among the reft Mack- 
night, make ,the following remark; ‘ Jefus did not baptife ; 
perhaps, becaufe it was not proper to baptize in his own name; 
and becaufe it was of more importance to preach the gofpel, 
than to baptife, 1 Cor.i.17, Befides, it might have given 
thofe who were baptifed by him, occafion to value themielves 
above others ; as happened in the church of Corinth, where 
the brethren valued themfelves upon the charaéter of the per- 
fons, who had baptifed them. The baptifm, properly Sis, was 
that of the Holy Ghof.’? Harm. § 22. 


4 Reply to Parmenas. 8vo. 6d. Robinfon. 
Parmenas is the fignature affumed either by the baptift minif- 
ter, or one of his friends, in fome publication, which has lately 
appeared at Shrewfbury, in defence of anabaprifm. It has not 
yet come to our hands; and. if we may be allowed to form a 
jadgment of it by this Reply, the lofs is of no confequence. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Life of Pope Clement XIV. (Ganganelli) tranflated from the 
rench of M. Caraccioli. Sve. 55. Johnfon. 

In modern times, the life of a pope can afford but few mate. 
tials of much importance to hiftory. That of Clement XIV. 
however, is particularly diftinguifhed for the abolition of the 
order 
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order of St. Ignatius. This pope, whofe original name was 
Ganganelli, was the fon of a phyfician, and born in the little 
town of St. Arcangelo, near Rimini. He appears to have been 
a man of virtue, learning, and abilities, and to have done ho- 
nour to the papal chair, which had been fo often proftituted to 
thofe who were void of every great or amiable endowment. 
Thefe biographical memoirs are written in an eafy familiar ftyle, 
and with evident marks. of fidelity. .-An Appendix is added, 
containing further particulars of the pope’s life, and fome of his 
epiftolary correfpondence. - 


Rimarks on the late Earl of Chefterfield’s Letrers to his Son. By 
William Crawford, M. 4. Smali 8vd. 25. Cadell. 

Thefé Remarks are difplayed in a feries of eight dialogues be- 
tween a preceptor and his pupil, who are diftinguifhed by the 
names of Conffantius: and Eugenius. The merit and demerit 
of Lord Chefterfield’s Letters, with refpe&t to morals, appear to 
be fairly and impartially eftimated by the author of this pro- 
duction. While the pupil, as an advocate for his lordfhip, 
exhibits the many excellent fentiments and advices contained 
in that epiftolary colle€&tion, the preceptor, on other hand, 
evinces by an appeal to various paflages, that thofe {pecious fen- 
timents and advices are entirely contradicted in other parts of 
the work. He fhews, by a variety of juft and ingenious argu- 
ments, the error of lord Chefterfield’s opinion refpeding reli- 
gion and virtue; and likewife in regard to diffimulation, the 
fair-fex, and duelling. On the whole, thefe Remarks are fen- 
fible, temperate, and candid, unfullied either with the humour 
of a fplenetic moralift, or the indulgence of frivolous animad- 
verfion. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


WE acknowledge the favour of a letter from PHILALETHES 
eoncerning our review of Mr. BeckEeT’s Ufe of the Hydroftatic Ba- 
lance; which being of too great lensth, we can only mention the 
purport and refult of his computations. There is a imal! difference 
between the f{pecific gravity of the prefent coinage as mentianed by 
this gentleman, and that found by Mr. Becket by his hydroftatical 
balance, the former making it 17,84, but the latter 17,78, or 17,79. 
Philalethes alfo, with his own number as above, brings out the rate 
of the quantity of alloy to the gold nearly as by the appointment, 
or as required by the act, if, ondeed, there is one for the purpofe, 
He farther computes, that the f{pecific grayity of the current coin 
ought to be 17,87. In a matter of this kind, however,-where fo 
much depends on the accuracy of the hydroftatic balance itfelf, a¢ 
well as on that of the perfon who ules it, it feems to be impoffible 
to pronounce with certainty concerning the {pecific gravity of coin 
as détermined in this way, and, perlfaps, by any other. But we 
hope the affaying of It is properly attended to in order t6 prevent 
impofitions:' Itis, howtver, remarkable, that Mr. Cotes, and other 
the beft writers om hydroftatics, make this {pecific gravity of ftand- 
ard gold to be 18.338, .- se bros . 
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